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Prof. Anderson's Suppe 


The Bedtime Dish Which Folks Will Serve . 
in Countless Homes Tonight 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, in a recent maga- 
zine article, says that children should be 
given five meals daily. “Their business is to 
eat and grow. 


Now comes the question of the extra 
meals. What food is most complete?— what 
most digestiblep—what most enticing to a 


child? 

And the answer to all is Prof. Anderson's 
foods — Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice — 
served in a bowl of milk. 


Just Imagine This 


Here are whole grains of wheat or rice 
puffed to eight times normal size. They are 


four times as porous as bread. 


They are crisper than crackers— crisped 
through and through. Yet the walls are so 


thin that the grains melt in the mouth. 


They are whole-grain foods, not merely 
the flour. And they have flavor and relish. 
Their taste is like toasted nuts. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Ways of Serving 


For breakfast serve with cream and sugar. 
Or mix with fruit. 


For dinner serve in soup. For supper 


serve, like crackers, in a bowl of milk. 


Between meals, children like the puffed 
grains dry, salted like popcorn or peanuts. 


he 


Imagine what ideal food-crisps these are 


to serve in a bowl of milk. 


Done by Furnace Heat 


Cereals, as you know, must be subjected 


to heat. Heat alone makes them digestible. 


Boiling heat is 212 degrees. Baking heat 


is rarely much higher. 


But these puffed grains, for one whole 


hour, are subjected to a heat of 550 degrees. 


The selected grains are sealed up in guns, 
built of bronze and steel. Steel alone could 
not withstand the heat. “Then the guns 
are revolved for sixty minutes in that fur- 
nace heat. 

Compare that heat of 550 degrees with 
the heat you employ when you boil or bake. 
You can see why these grains are so digesti- 


ble—why they taste like nuts. 


Except in 
Extreme West 


Use the puffed grains in frosting cake, to 
garnish ice cream, in making fudge. In all 


these ways they take the place of nuts. 


And here's a new recipe. Crisp Puffed 
Rice in an open oven. Melt some butter; 


make it very salt. Pour the melted butter 


Sole Makers— Chicago 


The Steam Explosion 


But the main fact is this: That fearful 
heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, 
and creates a tremendous pressure. 


Then the guns are suddenly unsealed, 
and the steam explodes. ‘There is a separate 
explosion inside of each grain, and it blasts 
the millions of food granules to pieces. ‘The 
digestive juices can instantly act. Diges- 
tion begins before these grains reach the 
stomach. 


The explosion puffs the grains to eight 
times normal size. It makes them porous 
and crisp and inviting. Yet the coats of the 
grains are unbroken. ‘The kernels are shaped 
as they grew. 


‘This process was invented by Prof. Ander- 
son. The object was to make the cereals 
digestible—to create scientific foods. But 
all this is forgotton when one tastes the 
grains. A hundred million dishes have been 
eaten this summer simply because people 
enjoy them. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 
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over the rice, then heat again until the 
butter disappears. ‘The result is like salted 


nuts. 


Please try these suggestions. ‘Tell your 
grocer to send you both the Rice and the 


Wheat. 
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Concerning 
the Present 


A lank, prosperous-looking man 
walked briskly into the office a 
few days ago. He fired out his 
name and address, sat down, and, 
without further preliminary, said: 

“Tve been reading your fig- 
ures and. facts about the South. 
Keep it up. You're on the right 


„trail, but don't start to prophesy- 


ing for you'll fall short some hun- 
dred ‘million dollars or so. Listen 
to this—its from a poem by a 
fellow named Bill Wakefield, of 
Barnesville, Ga., and it hits the 
spot: 


“ ‘Great is the living era, 
Greater the dawning age, 
We are the men 
With the golden pen 
To write an eternal page. 
Not in the blood of battle, 
Not with the dripping sword, 
But by the yield 
Of the farm and field, 
Rich in its golden hoard.’ ”’ 


When he finished, he pulled 


out two pages of manuscript, say- 
ing, “Heres something sure 
enough about Georgia. Some of 
it you may know about, some 
ou havent figured out—just 
listen and let it soak into your 
system; whereat, he read: 
“With its 88,000,000 acres of land, 


three-fourths of which can be cultivated, 
Georgia is the largest state east of the 
Mississippi. 

“Out of the nine zones of climate estab- 
lished by the government, Georgia has 
eight. This means we can raise in Georgia 
any crop, vegelable or fruit raised any- 
where in the United States. 

“Georgia raised 64,808,000 bushels of 
corn last year—corn equal to that of Iowa. 
And Georgia's wheat is just as good as Illi- 
nois', her oats equal to Ohio's, her apples 
have a finer flavor than those of New York 
and Washington. We wont say anything 
about Georgia watermelons, Georgia peaches 
and Georgia cantaloupes, 

“Here's a particular point—the largest 
tobacco plantation in the world is in Georgia. 
It covers nearly 30,000 acres, sells for as 
high as $4 per pound, and is of greater 
value than any gold mine on the continent. 

“Here's another eye-opener— The aver- 
age land in lowa is worth $150 per acre 
and nets about 15% when planted in corn. 
The average land in Georgia is worth about 
$30 per acre, and figuring only one-half 
bale to the acre, that acre nets 50%. Come 
on South, lowans—we are coolest in sum- 
mer and warmest in winter. Also Ohioans, 
Illinois folks, Wisconsin people, Minnesota 
dwellers, and the rest—all of you are 
invited.” 

The lanky one paused and said: “Now 
here's where a hot wind-up comes. Its 
all facts. Listen close, and you'll want to 
print it all." He read on: 

“If you built a wall 500 feet high and 
150 feet thick around Georgia, and didn't 
have a chink nor opening in it—except to 
let people in, but no supplies—she could 
support in comfort a population of nearly 
20,000,000. That's without crowding; 


and by supporting in comfort that means 


not only feeding them but clothing them in 


both silk and cotton.” 

He looked up with pride, saying: “That's 
all. Want it?” He held out the two sheets 
of manuscript. 

"Sure we do," said we. 

The visitor arose and we walked to the 
door. Across the street stood a mud- 
covered automobile—a splendid 4-cylinder 


. touring car, 


"Mine," said the visitor. “Drove up 
from Albany by easy stages. My wile and 
the boys sure enjoyed it. Well, so long. 
I'm for Macon tonight on the way to the 
farm. Hope these rains have been general. 
So long." 

He strode across the street, cranked 
the car, slipped into the seat and sent the 
machine noiselessly along the street. We 
watched him until he “went into high," 
then turned back to our desk. The stanza 
from William Wakefield's poem now seemed 
filled with both rhyme and reason. 


And Georgia is only ove of those great 
states that make up the great South. 
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'The element of cost didn't enter into 
the designing and construction of the 
first Victor-Victrola. The only object 
was to produce a musical instrument that 
was absolute perfection. And the result 
was a new kind of instrument with a 
sweeter, richer, mellower tone than was 
ever heard before. 


After that we devoted our energies to 
securing this unequaled tone in less ex- 
pensive models. From time to time 
more rod instruments were 
added until today the Victor-Victrola is — victor-Victrola XVI 
within the reach of all and everybody’ Circassian walnut $250. 
can enjoy the exquisite music from this 
greatest of all musical instruments. 


Hear the Victor-Victrola at the nearest Victor dealer's 
—you’ll spend a delightful half-hour and come away with 
a greater love for music and a more thorough appreciation 
of this superb instrument. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get 
the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor-Victrola IX 


Victor Needles 6c. per 100; 60c. per 1000 
Mahogany or oak $50 


Victors $10 to $100 


Victor-Victrola XIV 
Mahogany or oak $150 


Victor-Victrola X 
Mahogany or oak $75 


Victor-Victrola XI 
Mahogany or oak $100 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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A Faithful 


Forecast 


Talk about the merchant vessels 
of old, the galleons freighted with 
doubloons, the treasure trove, and 
all that if you will— 


But— 
READ EVERY STORY, 


every article, every feature of the 
big, beaming, sparkling, up-to- 
date OCTOBER ISSUE of our 


magazine. 


` Treasure trove? Our October 
issue will contain a wealth of the 
best fiction of the year—best fic- 
tion and best poetry, too. Real 
poetry—for one, theres “In the 
Darknes, A Light" by Don 
Marquis, whose new book will 
soon be out. The illustrations by 


G. P. Haynes are filled with the 


atmosphere of the poem and have 
a distinction of imaginative quality 
that is rare. 


Then, there is the beginning 


of a two-part story by Ben H. 
Blanton. It is entitled "A Tri- 


umph of Law," and is just about 
the best thing in the story writing 
line weve had the pleasure of 
reading for a long while. The 
scene of the story is laid in the 
mountains of Tennessee and the 
characters are the sort of folks 
ditm like to meet in real life. 

ilbur G. Kurtz has drawn some 
mighty fine illustrations for the 
slory. i 

“The Philanthropy of Sam Posner,” is 
a short story that is sure to make you chorile 
with glee. It is the last word in humor. 
Ed. Cahn is the author and he knows his: 
characters and types with the intimacy that 
the compositor knows the keys on his lino- 
type machine. The illustrations are by 
August Spaenkuch, an artist new to the 
pages of UNCLE REMUS'S, but one who 
is an admirable delineator of character. He 
has outdone himself on these drawings. 


Next comes a leaf from the life of a sure 
enough poet. It is called “The Memoirs 
of a Poet" and is from the pen of Frank L. 
Stanton, the famous Georgian whose ‘‘Sun- 
beams from the South” has been a prime 
feature of this magazine for a long time. 
Mr. Stanton handles his theme in a capital 
way. Humor bubbles out of it everywhere. 
You simply can't read it without a smile. 
R. F. James, the illustrator, has prepared 
several delightful drawings to accompany 
the "Memoirs." 

A unique feature of the issue will be a 
playlet by Cardigan Bine entitled *'Moon- 
shine," and charmingly illustrated by George 
F. Kerr. 

Another short story of interest because it 
is so true to life is that of Mrs. W. R. Ware, 
entilled “Aaron Bartlett's Romance." Not 
only is it possessed of fine humor, but there 
is a charming little love story woven into it. 
The pictures are by R. Emmett Owen, 
whose work is always of a high order and 
who is an old friend of the magazine s 
readers, 

Clinton Dangerfield has contributed a 
very human little story called the ‘Wreck 
of 63." It tells how a famous opera singer 
and her friends made the lonely life of a 
small boy well worth the living. Some 
splendid illustrations for the story have been 
drawn by J. C. Rehber. 

Among other features there will be “An 
Unde Remus Letter" and the story of 
“A Georgia Fox Hunt," by Joel Chandler 
Harris; a clever little article by Lollie Belle 
Wylie on the idiosyncrasies of chickens, 
with smart illustrations by G. P. Haynes; 
a ‘lull page of embroidery suggestions by 
A. E. Arnstruther, illustrated with a num- 
ber of handsome designs; a beautifully 
illustrated article concerning rare rugs; an 
unusually appropriate article on the art of 


„cooking dainty and savory dishes, by 


Edwina B. Parker, with illustrations; two 
or three pages of up-to-the-minute fashions, 
prolusely illustrated; and the Open House 
department. 

There also will be poems and other articles to 
complete the big, glorious October number—the 
orerunner of many others, as good or better, to come. 


Be sure Je get a copy. It will be well worth 
while and the whole family will be interested in it. 


TEN CENTS PER COPY 
ONE DOLLAR BY THE YEAR 
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Song of the Bird-Men 


By ANNE McQUEEN 
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DecofüUsgn by GP. HAY NES 


I SING a song of the Bird-Men! 
. On our steel-wrought wings we fly, 
As the sea and the land are ours, 
We shall take us the air and sky! 
We, with the power God-given, | 
To conquer—and fail—and die! 


By force of our right-hand's cunning 

We shall conquer the atmosphere; 
Up—up to the gates of heaven _ 

Shall the hand of the Bird-Man steer! 
Till the curtained-clouds are riven, 

And the face of the Dawn appear! 


We have watched the flight of eagles, 
We have studied the condor's creed, 
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And harnessed the wind of Heaven 
As a curbed and bitted steed, 

To race with the birds in ether i 
"Gainst the might of the whirlwind's speed! 


O ye of the clods—Earth-Brothers, For our wings of steel shall weaken: 


We are finding the way for you! 5 And the day of the end draws nigh; 
Making you maps of the air-ways But still, with the strength of angels, 

"That are charted and tried and true, We shall conquer—and fail—and die! 
That you, in the time new-coming, That ye of the clods, Earth-Brothers, . 


Do the things that we failed to do! May travel a charted sky! 
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The Wull-er-the-W utts 


(An Uncle Remus Story in Rhyme) 


© By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 9 


IL LU.ST SA TLIONS DRAWN By GONDE 


H, once pon a time, pon a time, pon a time, 
When ol' Brer Rabbit wuz in his prime, 
He kep’ hissef constant on de run, 
A-stirrin’ up fun, a-stirrin’ up fun; 
Res less an’ rovin’, he wuz here an’ dar, 
Twel de day he made a call on ol Brer Bar, 


Which he had a wife an’ chillun two, 
An’ he live off yan’ by de big wahoo. 


Now, whiles he wuz restin’ in de grass, 


Brer Rabbit he seed de fambly pass, 4 
Brer Ba'r an’ his wife an’ Kubs an’ Klibs— 
Dey wuz all so fat you couldn't see der ribs; 
Dey aint kotch a glimp’ er Brer Rabbit a-tall. 
An’ he say he aint gwinter miss his call. 


An’ he went to Brer B'ar's house lippity-clip, 
Wid a runnin’ jump an’ a hop an’ a skip. | 
An’ when he git dar he knock at de do, | 


An’ he wunk his eye an’ knocked some mo! 


| | Den he went sa’nterin’ roun ter de back, 
| 


"Brer Rabbit he seed de fambly pass" 


| 


: ADDIT 4 eek 
x in ; | An defustnewsheknow d he d cropethoo a crack! 

|. He rummaged de house fum bottom ter top, 
A-doin' it all wid a skip an’ a hop; 

. He got in de cubberd, an on de top shef 
A bucket er honey turnt over on hisse'! 
He say out loud, “Now dats mighty funny, 
Kaze my ol’ ‘oman been callin’ me ‘honey !” 


He scrape an lick, an’ lick an’ scrape, 
An’ done his best fer ter git in shape; 
Sezee, "I'm ol man Sticky-Stuck, 

An’ TIl go outside an’ try my luck; 

I'll go outside an’ shed my grieves, 

An’ waller about in de trash an’ leaves!" 
So said, so done; an’ when he got throo 


He look like Satan wid his Hullabaloo! 


A gal drivin’ shoates come singin’ along, 

She seed Brer Rabbit an’ hushed her song, 
An’ den, a-gruntin’ der can's an’ der coulds, 
Dey rushed away like a storm in de woods! 


"A bucket er honey turnt over on hisse'f!" 
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“He scrape an’ lick, an’ lick an’ scrape” 


Brer Wolf come along, an’ he shied like a hoss, 
An I boun’ you he tuck de nigh cut across! 
De Guinny-hens holler, an’ den Miss Goose, 
Dey holler an’ say, “Sump'n done got loose!” 
De Jay-bird speak ter squawkin’ Crow, 

“What you speck it is, I'd like ter know?” 
Brer Rabbit went along walkin’ pidjin-toed, 
An’ eveything he met gi 'im.mo dan de road! 
Dey squeal d an' dey squalled,den dey broke an run— 
Dey done des like Brer Rabbit had a gun! 
On, on down de road Brer Rabbit roam, 

Twel he met de B'ar fambly agwine on home; 
Dey stop, dey did, an’ snort an’ snuffle, 

Brer B'ar move his foots in a kinder shuffle; 


He helt in his arnis some roas'n y ear nubs 
He wus takin’ home fer Klibs an’ Kubs, 


But deze slid down an’ fell ter de groun’, 


“Dey holler an’ say, 'Sump'n done got loose!’ ” 


“Dey rushed away like a storm in de woods” 


When he seed Brer Rabbit sidlin’ roun'! 
An’ he say, “Who is you, anyhow?” 
"Im the animule what choked the Cow, 
I'm de ol-time Grizzle, I'm de Wull-er-de-Wutts, 

I bites an’ scratches, I kicks an’ butts, 

I eats folks alive, an’ chaws up der bones— 

I des et a man, which his name wuz Jones!” 

Brer Ba'r made a rush an’ knocked down a fence, 
An’ a heap er folks say dey aint seed ‘im sense! 
Mis’ B'ar drapped her pairsol an’ skinned up a tree— 
A mighty safe plan ez you'll all agree! 

Ez ter Klibs an’ Kubs, dey wuz bofe done gone, 
A-blatin’ like dey wish dey'd never been bon! 

Brer Rabbit tuck de pairsol an’ march roun de tree, 
Wid Mis’ B'ar a-squallin’, “Please don't git me!” 
Atter so long a time Brer Rabbit went home, 
A-singin’ de song, “I'm ableege ter roam." 


*Mis' B’ar drapped her pairsol an’ skinned up a tree” 


." y LI 


She looked down at the helpless girl before her. 


ORTUNATELY, having gone to New 

York with no exaggerated estimate 
of her own powers or the possibilities 
the glittering metropolis might hold 
for her, Vera was not subjected to 
the usual soul-sickening process of 
disillusionment. Her relatives had 
discountenanced the project, her 
friends had openly disapproved; and a sophisticated 
cousin had sent her, by way of discourager, a maga- 
zine symposium, *Country Girls Who Failed to Make 
Good in the City"—sorry, sordid stories of existence 
in hall bedrooms; of breakfasts cooked over gas jets, 
and lingerie laundered in bathtubs; of disappoint- 
ment and disillussion, of ultimate failure—and then, 
either surrender to inevitable temptation or an abject 
return to abandoned homes and conditions. 

It seemed to Vera that half the stories in the cur- 
rent periodicals dealt with the struggles of the young 
girl striving to make her way in the city; with her 
temptations and her ultimate yielding, which appeared 
to be the accepted and approved solution of her prob- 
lem: and in each of the few plays Vera had witnessed 
(melodrama of the most lurid) the wayfaring heroine, 
garbed in shabby black, invariably returned in the last 
act and a driving snow storm to the old home, whence 
the unforgiving father promptly proceeded to eject 
her, while the first violin did an exaggerated tremolo 
on the G string. 


^ Vera had been advised, in awed whispers, of the 


snares and pitfalls of the great city and of the compe- 
tition and over-crowded conditions she must encoun- 
ter; so that, neither ignorant nor defiant of the tra- 
ditions, but impelled by the exigencies of circumstance, 
she had gone to face hardships of which she was at 
least forewarned. 


SHE realized that, toil as she might at home, she 
was yet a burden to her parents, impoverished 

Southern aristocrats, with all the traditional 
Southern lack of thrift, who found it well-nigh impos- 
Sible to meet the annual interest on the inevitable 
mortgage, keep sixteen-year-old Alice at school and 
give Lester the business course his own meager sav- 
ings could not compass. The girl felt that it would 
be infinitely less hard to join the army of wage-earn- 
ers among total strangers than under the critical, if 
kindly, eye of her native village; so with many mis- 
givings and feeling herself a veritable lamb among 
lions, the inexperienced little Southern girl found her- 
self alone in the big soulless city. 

Anticipating initial failure, she was thoroughly sur- 
prised when Maxey, city editor of the greatest of met- 
ropolitan dailies, to whom she had taken a line of in- 
troduction from the local editor who had served an 
apprenticeship under that dynamic gentleman, ac- 
corded her a rather grudging permission to leave sev- 
eral of her stories and sketches; and when he subse- 
quently accepted and paid for one out of the number. 
But her later attempts were less successful; though 
She offered her stories to various other editors in turn 
and patiently sent her manuscripts hither and yon 
until stamps began to be a consideration. 

However, she had wisely fortified herself for this 


. The Saner Solution 
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By LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


contingency, Lester having 
coached her, during his vaca- 
tion and by correspondence, 
in stenography until he pro- 
nounced her equipped for 
ordinary office position. She 


"but neat and accurate in 
transcription; and she was 
shortly fortunate in finding 
a position at nominal wages, 
with promise of a weekly in- 
crease if she made good. 

Meantime she had chanced 

to meet Agnes Sterrett, a 

stenographer in the same 

building, who was also of the 

South and palpably of gen- 

tle birth. The girls became 

friends at once and soon de- 
cided to pool their issues, 
and together take a comfort- 
able second-floor room in 

Mrs. Ponsonby's highly re- 

spectable boarding house — 

which cost them little more 
than their present isolated 
apartments. Agnes proved 

a congenial companion, Ve- 

ra's position was pleasant 

and her salary increasing, so 
she was beginning to feel that the hardships she had 
anticipated had been overdrawn, when suddenly The 

Tempter appeared as scheduled, though she did not 

immediately suspect his identity. His cloven hoof 

was concealed by the nattiest of patent leathers; a 

famous London tailor had contrived the Mephistophe- 

lean disguise, and Nature had contributed a pair of 
handsome brown eyes, a fine athletic figure and an 
agreeable manner, untinged by any apparent conde- 
scension, though he was the junior partner in the 
wealthy and important firm by which Vera was em- 
ployed. When the amiable Mr. Fordyce first began 
to pause beside her desk and linger over his dictation, 

Vera resolutely refused to exaggerate the import of 

his casual overtures. 

*You poor, silly little 

provincial she apostro- 
phized herself on occasion, 
“Mr. Fordyce never con- 
siders you except as a piece 
of the office furniture, or 
at most, he’s merely trying 
to be civil to an employee.” 
: Even when his attentions 
became more pronounced 
and he once or twice went 
so far as to venture upon 
an invitation to dine or sup 
or see the newest play, she 
declined with an ingenuous 
gratitude he found very 
baffling. 

Fordyce was by no means 
the thorough-paced villian; 
he was the typical man 
about town, no better, no 
worse. He shared the pop- 
ular theory that for the 
problem of the pretty and 
unprotected working girl 
but two solutions offer— ` 
marriage in her own class, 
or an alternative more sad- 
ly familiar. 

He had come to regard 
flirtation with his succes- 
sive employees a legitimate 
pursuit; and in justice to 
the youth it must be ad- 
mitted that his overtures 
were seldom repelled. He 
had been accustomed, as he 
delicately phrased it, “to 
pick up peaches without 
troubling to shake the tree,” 
so Vera’s attitude at once 
piqued and puzzled him. 

“She seems preternatu- 
rally innocent,” he com- 
mented to himself when she 
declined, with apparent ap- 
preciation of an offered 
courtesy, an invitation to 
the theater and supper to 
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was not rapid at dictation, : 


KURTZ 


follow, “but I fancy she’s foxy. Doing the ingenue 
to pique my interest, Pll wager.” Acting upon the 
latter theory, he proceeded to put it to the test. 

When, one afternoon in Fordyce’s private office, the 
girl had found Fordyce’s arm about her and Fordyce’s 
face in close proximity to her own, she had indulged 
in neither hysteria nor heroics. She had quietly, but 
with unmistakable emphasis, disengaged herself and 
left the room, and the next morning her resignation 
lay upon the senior partner’s desk. Fordyce was cha- 
grinned for the moment, then he smiled: 

“She doesn’t know just what she’s up against. Wait 
till the beastly grind gets on her nerves and she falls 
ill or loses her job and realizes what a forlorn little 


atom she is in this big town—then we'll see !? 


E smiled the more when three days later, Allen, 
of Prescott and Allen, attorneys at law, called 
on the telephone with reference to one Miss 

Marshall, late of Fordyce’s employ. Fordyce felicita- 
ted himself that he and not the good-natured senior 
partner had taken the call, 

“Miss Marshall? Oh, yes, I recall her perfectly— 
one of our recent incapables"—some inexplicable in- 
fluence, for he was wont to think of himself as *rather 


a decent chap", impelled Fordyce to say—* don't think- 


you want her, Allen. She's slow, stupid, inaccurate 
and the limit on spelling.. Sorry to knock the girl, but 
had to let her go ourselves, so of course can't recom- 
mend her.” Fordyce had the opportunity of repeat- 
ing the untruth, with elaborations, several times in 
the course of the next few weeks; then inquiries 
ceased to come in. But chancing to take the elevator 
in one of the great beehives of commerce a month 
later, he found Vera a fellow passenger, and the girl 
was shrewd enough to connect her prompt dismissal 
with this meeting. 

Thereafter came long days of discouragement, of 
fruitless search for office work, of manuscripts re- 
turned in a veritable snowstorm, of diminishing funds 
and expenses that went steadily on. Then Agnes was 
ill for a fortnight, got up with shattered nerves; re- 
sumed work too soon, with sundry resultant errors 
and inaccuracies and a consequent loss of position. 
Both girls answered advertisements innumerable and 


"Mrs. Ponsonby’s cook left last night and I—am her successor.” 


, 
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fairly haunted the employment agencies, but nothing 
immediate offered. Next they made the rounds of the 
shops, but dt was a dull ‘season and neither`was expe- 
rienced, $0 even thé saleswoman’s pittance was denied 
them. Agnes had tried tailors and modistes with 

scant success. Board bills accumulated and carfare ate 
into their scanty savings—Agnes’s indeed having gone 
largely for doctors’ bills. Mrs. Ponsonby was patient 
the first week, pained the second, and indignant to the 
verge of insolence the third, though the girls atttempt- 


ed to placate her by agreeing to “take their meals - 


out”—which they did when they took them at all— 
until they secured positions. Agnes’s turquoise ring 
went, followed by Vera's chain and pendant; next 
Vera dispensed with her furs and Agnes sacrificed 
hor chatelaine. . . Then, one day on the street, 
Vera met Fordyce. She was hurrying past, but he 
stopped her with a smile which, she fancied, held a 
covert sneer. 

“Why, Miss Marshall,” he greeted her heartily, “I 
haven't seen you in ages. You're well, I hope, though 
you're looking a bit thin." His quick eye had not 
failed to note the worn gloves and shoes and the shab- 
biness of her gown. *Still with Maitland & Kemp?" 

“No,” was all Vera allowed herself to say, though 
“thanks to you” trembled upon her tongue. 

“And you're still with Mrs. Ponsonby?” 

“Yes,” she assented shortly, not feeling it necessary 
to mention the extreme uncertainty of her tenure. 

"I'll drop in some evening shortly, if I may?" Then 
as she made no answer, “Good-by, Miss Marshall. See 
you soon, I hope.” 

When, ten minutes later, Vera, flushed and angry, 
threw open the door of her room, her eyes fell upon 
Agnes sobbing in a disconsolate heap on the couch. 
Mrs. Ponsonby, fresh from a loud wrangle with a re- 
calcitrant cook, had just been up, in far from pleasant 
mood, to demand that the room be vacated before the 
week's end. A bill from the corner drug store for 
Agnes and three manuscripts for Vera in the late 
afternoon post had proved final straws, and Agnes, 
weak from her recent illness and the lack of sufficient 
nourishment, was in a state of utter collapse. Agnes 
was a friendless orphan, and Vera, looking down at 
the helpless girl before her and realizing their abso- 
lute destitution, knew that it rested with her to find 
solution of their difficulties. 

The following evening, at what he fancied might 
prove the psychological moment, Fordyce sent up his 
card. His interest in this girl, who, as Kellard had 
said, was not "stunning" assuredly, nor any degree 
striking or unusual, was rather a surprise even to 
himself; yet, somehow he fond a piquant pleasure 
in the pursuit, possibly because she had hitherto con- 
trived to elude him. His office duties were a sinecure; 
he had abundant wealti and leisure and it pleased 
his present fancy to devote both to the conquest of 
this obscure little Southerner who was putting up, he 
guessed, a game fight against exceptionally heavy odds. 
.“I think she'll see me,” he reflected grimly as he 
waited. “She looked positively hungry yesterday— 

I'll wager the girl's half starved !” 


Georgia were populous with Indians, and 

Dahlonega was known as "Tau-lau-neca" 

or *yellow money", the white men knew 
.but little of the gold deposits in this territory. The 
town was small, mostly a trading post and though the 
Indians often brought in nuggets of size, it was not 
considered a mining center. On the mountains around 
"Tau-lau-neca" were scattered numerous camps of 
the Cherokees. On the square and in the streets 
they could be often seen in small groups, quiet and 
dignified, but ever curious. 

Among these visitors, the one who attracted most 
attention, was a half-grown boy, straight and tall 
and of unusual dignity. So marked was his interest 
in the ways of the white man that several of the 
well-to-do citizens decided to give him the benefit of 
such an education as the time permitted, proposing 
through his father to send him away to school. The 
offer was accepted and the boy was sent North. He 
learned English rapidly and was graduated in three 
years. 

While at ‘school, he became greatly attached to a 
French professor, whose name was Benoit. So great 
was this friendship that upon his return to “Tau- 
lau-neca" the boy assumed the name of Benoit. In 
his love and admiration for Professor Benoit, he 
gathered his peoplé around him and made known his 
intention to teach them to the best of his ability, 
saying the white man was superior, more honest and 
his way of living better. 

Success marked his efforts from the beginning. 
He taught them to speak the white man's language, 
how to plant the crops properly and to make, homes 
for themselves. More than this, he imparted to them 
such knowledge of the white man's religion as he had 


M ANY YEARS ago when the hills of North 


And Vera came down almost immediately. In a 
plain muslin gown that left neck and arms bare, she 
struck him as infinitely prettier and more appealing 
than the severe office costulngs ‘She .affected “had po 
^;^imed her. 

"Very much worth while,” he a E himself com- 
r- contly as he surveyed her, though her face was 
pale and pinched and there was a tired look in her 
eyes. Her prettiness and her palpable poverty im- 
impelled him to dispense with indirection. Wasting 
scant time on subtlety and finesse, he managed in a 
few blunt, words to make his meaning clear even to 
Vera’s innocence. She had gone deathly white as he 
spoke, but she listened quietly and, he flattered him- 
self, with conviction. 

“Don’t be foolish, my dear,” he found himself say- 
ing at last. “It will come to this in the end. What 
chance has a girl like you in this big brutal town? 
The competition's fierce and. the pay spells starvation, 
Believe me, there's no other way." 

“There’s one," Vera made quiet answer, 
think Pve found it." 

Fury flamed in Fordyce's face. Had he delayed 
too long and so lost his quarry to a keener sports- 
man? Had he bided his time too patiently? He 
could have sworn at his own arrogant stupidity. 

“And the fortunate man?”—malignance supreme in- 
formed the query. Vera went whiter still and her 
eyes flamed, but she forced herself to answer steadily: 

“That’s the accepted theory, I know. You and the 
rest of the world seem to believe that there’s but one 
course open to a girl in my position. The playwrights 
and novelists proclaim it the ‘Easiest Way’ and ‘The 
One Solution’, when the ‘way’ is supremely hard and 
the ‘solution’ temporary at best. A few years at 
most—youth and beauty don’t last—and then the 
problem is to be faced again, with a stigma to live 
down. Girls are taught to believe that when poverty 
pinches there’s nothing for them but sin—or the North 
river. Why doesn’t some reformer spread the doc- 
trine that with thousands of housewives everywhere 
clamoring for help and with page after page of the 
papers teeming with advertisements for cooks and 
maids and working housekeepers, a girl has only her 
own foolish pride to blame if she’s driven to suicide 
or worse? Of course there’s the loss of caste; the 
words ‘mistress’ and: ‘servant’? shock American ears; 
but isn’t this the lesser evil? I’m so sick of all the 
maudlin plays and. stories of heroines ‘driven to des- 
peration'—when with empty kitchens on every hand, 
no woman with health and strength need starve—or 
worse—when by sacrificing her pride, instead of her 
principles, she can earn a home and probably better 
wages than the average stenographer. Mr. Fordyce, 
Mrs. Ponsonby’s cook left last night and I—I’m her 
successor !” 

For an instant Fordyce felt shocked and shamed, 
for the girl before him was palpably well born and 
gently bred. Then his defeat and disappointment 
spoke in a sneer: 

“And when your family and friends learn the nature 
or your present position?” . 


Sand I 
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absorbed in his intercourse with Professor Benoit; 
laying special stress on the love of neighbor for 
neighbor and the charity that the white man appar- 
ently tried so hard to practice. 


But the years passed, and in the passing “Tau- 
lau-neca” became a noted. mining camp and. Benoit 
had reached the age of seventy. A new generation 
supplanted his old benefactors on the square. The 
old friendly relation between the tribe and the in- 
habitants became strained.‘ The former at this time 
occupied an area of half a dozen square miles just 
outside the center of mining activity. They had been 
so long unmolested that when white men began: to 
appear among them frequently, sometimes alone and 
sometimes in groups, no other thought than that of 


a friendly visit occurred to Benoit. 


These visits suddenly ceased. - Weeks diiica; and 
then one day a messenger arrived from “Tau-lau- 
neca" requesting that Benoit appear on the square 
as soon as. possible. Without a suspicion, Benoit 
went and numerous questions were asked him re- 
garding his own and his people's claim to the lands 
they lived upon. Smilingly and cheerfully he an- 
swered all such, giving them, as simply as a child, 
all the information required. 

Just before the court adjourned, Benoit was re- 
quested to stand up. All the facts were mustered. 
The defendant, unknown to himself, had been the 
star witness for the, plaintiff. In the most solemn 
manner he was told that he and his people were 
trespassers, and that they did not own the land they 
held; that there were other and better claimants, 
and that he and his people must move on. 

Benoit, though astounded at such intelligence, 
moved not a muscle but kept his piercing black eyes 
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*Do you think they'd consider the position you of- 
fer me preferable?" she flashed back at him, “But,” 
she was smiling a little *as balm for my Southern 
pride, Pm to be known, at her own suggestion, as 
Mrs. Ponsonby's housekeeper, though as a matter of 
fact Im chief cook with an untutored daughter of 
Erin as my understudy. Moreover, I don't mind in 
the least—" her face went suddenly crimson. “That 
isn't strictly true. I do mind very much. I’ve all the 
traditional Southern pride and the pride of my Mar- 
shall ancestry as well. But—my room-mate is seri- 
ously ill; our board bill is in arrears; North river 
didn't attract me, and your solution failed to appeal; 
so when the cook left last night, I walked down into 
that empty kitchen and volunteered to take her place. 
Mrs. Ponsonby didn't hesitate a second—she’s seen 
me handle a chafing dish—and she's treated me since 
with the most distinguished consideration. She's had 


six cooks in as many months—and not one of them 


worthy the name; while I—well, I may be a mediocre 
stenographer, but I’m a cook par excellence. It’s my 
one accomplishment and I’m sure I shall make good.” 

“And when you weary of the drudgery and your 
strength fails?" Again the girl smiled. 

“T saw Mr. Maxey this afternoon—Maxey of the 
Morning Telegraph—told him my story, and I’m com- 
missioned to write up the experience in a series of 
"The Servant Problem From the Servant’s Stand- 
point' papers for the Sunday edition. Also I'm to 
take over his *Culinary Cullings'—he tells me he fan- 
cies the household articles and recipes for. famous 
Southern dishes Pve lately submitted far more than 
my stories—with a chance for the Household Depart- 
ment when the present aged incumbent retires. . . . 
But meantime, I’m Mrs. Ponsonby’s cook, and as we 
can have nothing further in common, I'll say good- 
night and good-by." 

As she spoke, Fordyce's face had shown a strange 
complex of varied emotions. 


impossible. 
but he well knew that her solution, s 


average American as in the veriest cockney tuft- 
hunter, was an integral part of Fordyce's caddish 
composition. He realized that, as Vera herself had 
said, a gulf was forever fixed between them, and that 
by her radical action she had placed herself perma- 
nently without the pale. ! 
rior in breeding, she must henceforth be as alien to 
his interest as Pariah to Prince. 

*[ believe you're right," he said at length. 
by and good luck to you, Miss Marshall." 

Then suddenly some undreamed-of, inherent grace, 
dormant within his sordid nature, asserted itself for 
an instant. 

“I think," he said, turning back, with something 
unwonted in her previous knowledge of him in look 
and tone, “I think, if you don’t mind, I'd like to shake 
hands with Mrs. Ponsonby's cook." 


“Good- 
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fixed on the face of the judge. Then, deliberately, 
he scanned the face of every man present, only to: 


read an unalterable purpose, and, with the stoicism | 


of his race, he turned slowly and passed noiselessly: 
from the hall. 


That night a great red glare appeared on the hori- . 


zon and the Indian settlement disappeared in smoke, 
and the entire tribe disappeared completely, but a 


week later Benoit and his family appeared on the — —— 


square. Apparently, he could speak no English, but 


by means of an interpreter, he purchased one hun- : 


dred acres of farm land, in the center of which thére 


rose a beautifully wooded mountain overlooking the - 


On its crest he raised his tent and in the 
For ten years 


Chestatee. 
valley he planted his maize and corn. 
he lived and thrived. 

Many were the inquiries about him and many the 


visitors that sought to break into his retirement, but - 


never, after the day on which his lands were taken 


from him, did one single word of the white man's : 


language pass his lips. 

He was buried on the top of the mountain, Indian 
fashion, and his family disappeared immediately 
after. The hundred acres were sold for taxes and 
passed rapidly through many hands. 

No man wished the resting place of Benoit for a 
marvelous change was taking place in the erstwhile 
fertile mountain. 
every trace of vegetation disappeared. 


On it no living thing could grow. And so it is to- 6: 


day. Nature, in her whimsical way, has given to the 


dead what she denied to the living—a land exempt 
from any law of man, and, no more fitting monument ` 
It towers in its barrenness as soli- - ~ 


could he have. 
tary and majestic and inscrútable as the Sphin 
itself. ; ; s 


The girl had never. 
seemed to him so entirely desirable—or so utterly  - 
In his heart he respected her decision, - 
sane and sensible . 
as it was, would suggest or commend itself to few, - 
He admired her courage, but he did not applaud her | 
wisdom. Class prejudice, as deeply ingrained in the — 


His equal in birth, his supe- | 


Tree by tree died and gradually: | 3 
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Like a flash the line tautened ; the pole bent almost double. 


Z——HE faint, purple haze of late Septem- 
ber hung over the land. Sweet scents 
of dying grasses filled the air. In 
the enchanted distance there were 
partridges and squirrels and fish and 
wild turkeys—everything he liked. 


S 
E^ ZAN He never had been satisfied since 

Mary had made him buy a place in 
He longed for the freedom of the plantation, 
and chafed at the limitations of propriety and con- 


town. 


vention. He looked with disgust at men swinging in 
their little orbits, chasing dollars from morn until 
night. His eyes roved from the old gray capitol build- 
ing to the grim, forbidding walls of the state peni- 
tentiary. 

"I might just as well be in that penitentiary my- 
self as to be hanging around town here, when I don't 


want to," he remarked to old Jim, his servant, who . 


had been with him since long before the war. Mrs. 
Jordan was off on a visit and the Major and Jim 
were keeping bachelors' hall. 

“Yassir, dat's de trufe,” said Jim. “TI gits powerful 
tired of hit merse'f, Tell you whut, Marse Worf, le's 
go fishin'" The Major's eyes roved the azure horizon 
longingly, 

“Aint any fish around here, Jim—these dern folks 
have seined and dynamited every lake for ten miles 
around.” 

“I knows dat, but I means er reel jinnywine fishin’ 
trip. Le's git us er boat en float down the river 
fer erbout fo' days, en jes camp erlong. De 
channel cats is bitin’ now, en so is de goggle- 
eye-perches, en dey tells me de like er squir'ls 
ain' been seed down in dem river swamps sence 
de woods wuz burnt." 

“That sounds mighty good, Jim," replied the 
Major, his eyes brightening. 

“En we kin jes’ live offen squir’ls, en pat- 
terdges, en fried fish, en chowder, en Brunswick 
stew, en mulligan stew—" 

“That'll do, Jim. We'll start right now. Go 
hitch up the horse and phaeton and put a skil- 
let, a coffee pot, a frying pan and some of tue 
kitchen knives and forks in it.’ Stop by the 
hardware store and get some tin pans to eat 
out of. Buy a couple of hundred shells for the 
guns and get the poles—" 

*En we needs some cawfee, en some bacon, en 
some meal, en salt en pepper, en some tomat- 
lersuses en Irish taters fer de stews—" 

"Don't bother me about all that; aint you got 
sense enough to go to the grocery and get 'em? 

Go on now, and beg, borrow, buy or steal a good 
boat. TIl meet you at the foot of Main street 
after I change my clothes. Scoot now!” 


* * * 


At the bank Major Jordan supplied himself 
with fifteen dollars in silver, for the people he 
would be likely to spend money with would 
hardly have change for greater amounts than a 
dollar at a time. 

Equipment was loaded in the boat, the Major 
took his place, Jim took the oars—and they 
headed down stream. 

For five or six miles the- rowed steadily, or 
at least Jim did. : 
~ The sun began to slip behind the tree tops. 
The Major selected a nice live minnow from the 


bucket trailing in the wa- 
ter at the stern, hooked 
it, and flung the line into 
a swift current near the 
shore. 

Like a flash the line 
tautened, the pole bent 
almost double, and, with 
a splash and a flutter, a 
silvery, two-pound trout 
was flapping about in the 
boat. 

By dark the Major had 
three more of them. 

The voyagers landed on 
a spacious sand bar, 
through which a little 
stream of clear, cold wa- 
ter had cut its way from 
a spring on the bank. 

Dry drift wood was 


fragrant odor of coffee 
inc mingled with that of fry- 
Say, ing fish and bacon and 

the delicate aroma of an 
asheake cooking in the 
embers. 

Contentedly the men 
smoked their pipes, and 
talked of their fishing 
trips of other days, Then 
they wrapped themselves in their blankets, and slept 
on the dry white sand with the star-spangled curtain 
of the night for a shelter. 

The four days lengthened to seven, as they lazily 
drifted down the river, stopping here to hunt squir- 
rel, or there for an excursion into nearby fields for 
quail. They killed a wild turkey, wrapped him in 
green corn shucks and roasted him to a turn, with 
strips of bacon pegged all over. They had all the fish 
they could possibly eat. They raided sweet potato 
patches and levied tribute on corn fields. 

Major Jordan was enjoying every minute of his 
outing. He wore an old colored shirt, a pair of ging- 
ham trousers, and an old battered straw hat. Ten 
days’ stubble covered his sunburned face. He had 
discarded all superfluous garments. The fifteen silver 
dollars were still in his vest pockets, with his heavy 
gold watch. His coat was rolled up on the floor of 
the boat, with some gun shells in the pockets. Jim 
was attired in a two-piece suit also, and wore an old 
felt hat. They had drifted far down, and were not 
greatly distant from where the river emptied into the 
Gulf. The stream was getting wider and deeper. 
Once they saw some sea-gulls floating lazily above. 

“Well, Jim, lets go down one day further—I hate 
to turn back. Besides, we can’t pull this boat up- 
stream. We will just go on until we come to a settle- 
ment, then we'll land, clean up, and catch a train for 
home." 
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gathered, and soon the 
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“Dat suits me,” answered Jim. “I wants ter make 
one mo’ mulligan stew 'fore we quits. Le’s pull in 
early, en you git out en git me "bout fo’ squir'ls, en 
we's got two good sized catfish en I'll locate a cawn 
patch en git some ros'n years en er few cawnfiel’ peas, 
en we'll have er stew right." 

Next morning at daybreak they cast their lines— 
one trout, a white perch, four big blue bream and a 


. small channel cat furnished an abundant breakfast. 


After smoking and resting awhile, the boat was un- 
fastened from the great willow stump where it had 
lain moored all night. They took the middle of the 
stream, which was wide and deep at that point, and 
rather swift. 

“Jim, you got a match?” 
his cob pipe. 

“Yassir,” replied Jim; “dey’s one mo’ box under 
dat middle seat, wropped up in mer coat ter keep 
*em dry.” 

The Major rose from his seat in the stern and 
reached as directed. Certainly Jim’s coat felt very 
warm and soft, and silky . . . . 

“Wow! Greatgoddlemighty! Whew!” 

The Major straightened up suddenly and gave his 
hand a vigorous shake. Hanging to one finger and 
biting viciously was a pretty little black and white 
striped animal. The Major was trying to get rid of 
the creature, which at the same time was distributing 
its awful perfume. 

“Dat’s er polecat, Marse Worf—frow him in de 
water!” yelled Jim, his eyes popping. “Take *im 
offen yo’ finger—frow "im out!” 

“You dern fool, do you think I’m wearing him for 
an ornament?” bawled the Major, as the skunk hit 
the floor of the boat and made directly for Jim, 


The Major had loaded 


* * * 


Retreat was out of the question; Jim was already 
in the bow. Raising up, Jim aimed a terror-stricken 
kick at the animal, which turned and started for the 
Major, who raised up and did the same thing. 

Both men lost their balance at the same time. 'There 
was a tremendous splash, and both hit the water simul- 
taneously. 

Jim came up first, and grabbed the side of the boat, 
which had turned bottom side up. 

The Major came up, blowing like a porpoise, and 
got hold of the other side. Swimming together they 
pushed the boat in to land. "There was nothing left 
in it. 

The Major's vest and coat, weighted with money 
and gun shells, sunk like lead. Cooking utensils, 
canned goods, provisions, pot, skillet, coffee, fishing 
tackle, all were at the bottom in twenty feet of water. 
The oars were merrily floating out to sea, and the 
Major's hat was bobbing along far down the stream. 

The two gazed ruefully at one another. The water 
had not in the least diminished the odor which ema- 
nated from them as a result of the skunk’s visit. 

“Aint we in a fix, Jim? No clothes, no money, noth- 
ing to eat, and nothing to catch or kill it with, and 


Both men lost their balarce at the same time and hit the water simultaneously. 


_I can give you a check. I 
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both of us smelling like a couple of polecats—what 
are we going to do?” 


“Too much for me, Marse Worf—you got to figger - 


dat out.” 

The Major had a red bandanna handkerchief tied 
about his neck. This he fashioned into a cap by tying 
a knot in each corner. With this gaudy headgear, un- 
shaven, sunburned face, and unprepossessing clothes, 
he was as typical a villian as ever roved the Spanish 
Main. Jim rolled-on the sand and guffawed. 

“Get up from there, you old fool, and cut two» short 
limbs; we can sorter keep the boat straight in the 
current with them. We’ll just have to drift until we 
come to a settlement where we can get some clothes 
and something to eat." : 

Twilight was approaching fast. They both had 
drifted all day without food or rest. Stretches of 
marsh appeared between the somber forests of long 
leaf pine. Hordes of vicious mosquitoes rose from the 
tall reeds and greeted them joyfully. Just at dusk a 
few lights were descried on the right bank of the river. 

“Here we land, Jim!” cried the Major, joyfully. 
“We get a bath, some clean clothes, supper and a 
good bed to sleep on. Come on.” 

Six or seven dilapidated houses, and two frame 
stores, one of them empty and long given to spiders 
and bats, comprised the 
village. 

“We aint far from the 
coast, Jim,” remarked the 
Major, as they toiled up 
the bank. “I can smell 
the salt in the air.” 

“Huh! I can’t smell 
nuffin’ but dat ar puffume 
ole Brer Skunk done lef’ 
us,” responded Jim wea- 
rily. 

Five or six loungers 
were sitting on the front 
steps of the store. 

“Good evening, gentle- 
men!” remarked the Ma- 
jor genially. “I want to 
get some clothes, and ac- 
commodations for myself 
and my servant—” 

“Friend, just s'posin' 
you git from betwixt that 
air breeze an' us," hastily 
interrupted one of the 
men. *Whar you from?" 
he continued. 

“We have been drifting 
down the river fishing, 
and the boat turned over 
and we lost our clothes." 

“Huh!” remarked the 
man. 

"Thought maybe you 
was runnin’ a polecat 
farm," said another with 
a guffaw. 

"Well, who owns this 
store?" inquired the Ma- 
jor sharply. *I want to 
get some clothes." 

"All right, ye can git 
'em — if yer got the 
money." The Majors 
heart gave a thump. 

“I lost my money when 
the boat turned over, but 


am Major Worthington 
Jordan,” he replied with 
dignity. 

“I dunno nothin’ "bout 
you ner yer checks,” be- 
gan the store-keeper in a surly tone. 

“You can telegraph the bank—or I will.” 

“Hit’s fifteen miles to the nearest telegraft office 
whar the railroad is. I sorter think you're a ’spicious 
character." 

“You be damned—and your suspicions, too. How 
far is it to the railroad?" 

"Fifteen miles through the kentry, I tole yer," 
snarled the man. 

"Look heah, gemmuns, we's hongry—please, suhs, 
gib us somefin’ t'eat, please suhs,” whined Jim. 

One of the group detached himself and sped away 
in the darkness. An ominous silence settled over the 
group. 

"Well, is there any place we can stay tonight?" in- 
quired the Major. “This is a fine way to treat a 
stranger; I wouldn't do a dog this way." 

No answer. 

*Can I hire a rig here to take me to the train?" 

“Yep, reckon so—if you can pay for it.” 

*Well, of all the—" 

*C'nsider yerselves under arrest!” An officious in- 
dividual wearing a tin star and pointing a shotgun in 
the Major's face quavered the words. 

*What for?" snorted his prisoner. 

“Aw, yer mighty innocent, aint yer? Maybe you 
think becuz we're a lot of backwoods folks we don't 


know yer, Bill Buckley—hey ?" 
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The Major gasped. Bill Buckley was the notorious 
train robber who had escaped from the penitentiary 
a month before. There was a thousand dollars re- 
ward for his capture. 

*YouTe a blamed fool!” retorted the Major. 

“Ya-as, mebbe so, but I'm a-goin’ to take you back 
to that penitenitary and collect that thousand dollars, 
an’ if you try to git away Ill fill your hide with buck- 
shot. I guess that nigger's an escape, too—we want 
him likewise." A great light dawned upon the Major. 

"All right, gentlemen, I see the jig is up, and I 
can't fool you. You are right—I am Bill Buckley, the 
train robber, and this nigger here is Jim Shoemaker. 
There's only a hundred dollars reward for him. We 
are mighty tired of being in the woods and glad the 
chase is ended. We will go back with you without any 
trouble. We are not armed—dammit, take that shot- 
gun out of my face!" Constable Lem Hicks was visi- 
bly agitated and might pull the trigger at any minute. 
He lowered the gun. 

The crowd of men gazed upon Constable Hicks as 
one endowed with supernatural wisdom. Also that he 
was to receive eleven hundred dollars in real money 
for his shrewdness, and had single handed vanquished 
a bandit who had defied hundreds of armed men, 
placed him upon the pinnacle of greatness. 
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“We are not armed 


“Well, now, s'long's yer owned up, we wont be hard 
on you if you-all behave yourselves," announced the 
constable magnanimously. 

“That’s all right, officer; I really am so glad to be 
captured I don't know what to do. In fact, you could 
not run me away, or old Jim either. I want to get 
back to that penitentiary where there's a clean bed to 
sleep on and where my meals come regularly. Speak- 
ing of meals, you've got to feed your prisoners, and 
we are certainly hungry." 

“Sure,” remarked the constable. “Here, Tom, you 
go down and tell the old lady to knock up a snack for 
two hungry prisoners; fry 'em some ham an’ about a 
dozen eggs apiece an’ make ’em a pot of coffee an’ er 
hoecake.” Jim was licking his lips. The Major’s 
mouth watered. 

“T must say, Mr. Constable, you’re the finest man I 
ever have been captured by, and I’ve been captured 
several times. Of course, even a train robber and a 
desperado like me appreciates kindness.” 

“How'd yer git out of the pen, Bill?” inquired one 
of the gaping crowd. 

“TIl tell you: I never would have left, but the war- 
den would take the fine two-bit cigars the gang would 
send in to me, and smoke them himself, and then send 
two for a nickel ones in to me. I’ve got a few hun- 
dred thousand salted down that I made robbing trains 
and the boys on the outside see that I want for noth- 


. Take that shot gun out of my face!" 


ing. I said I'd just be teetotally derned if I would ^ - 
stay in any penitentiary where I was treated that 
way, so I took old Jim here with me and we left." 

“Don’t blame you much, Bill,” said another of the ? 
group admiringly. To be so close to greatness, to 
converse with it upon intimate and familiar terms, 
sent little shivers of joy racing up and down his spine. 

“Now, I'll tell you what, Mr. Constable," began the 
Major amiably, *you are sure of eleven hundred dol- 
lars reward, and I want to ask a little favor of you." 

“All right, Bill." ; 

"You've got to associate with us for two or three 
days, and it would make things more pleasant all 
around if we could get some clothes and a tub of hot 
water and a cake of bar soap; that blame polecat 
fixed us so we are not fit to associate with gentlemen." 

“Hit. sure is pretty strong and lasting," commented 
the officer, feelingly. 

“Now, as I have said, you've made eleven hundred 
dollars by your bravery and judgment, can you afford 
to gamble about twenty-five of it buying me and Jim E 
some clothes and a couple of cheap hats, just some- 
thing to last us until we get back to the ‘pen’? PN 
pay you back as soon as we get there." 

“Well, yes, I reckin' I will," assented the captor., 
“Tobe, you an’ Joe go git a couple of wash tubs an’ a 

couple of kittles of hot ` 

water an' put 'em in that 
old. store yander, an' git 

a light, too. Also git yo' 

shot guns, an' you two 
` fellers gyard the back 

door an' me "n Tom will 
watch the front — these 
hyar folks are desprit 
ch’racters. I debbytize ye 
both. An’ say, git some 
beddin’ to make a couple 
of pallets on the floor fer — — 

these priz’ners.” s 

The Lord High Consta- i 
ble of the Tower of Lon- 
don could not have been 
more important in issuing 
his orders. The men has- 
tened to obey. He or- 
dered the merchant to 
bring suitable raiment. 

Soon two steaming tubs 
were placed in the dusty, 
deserted old store. The 
constable carefully car- 
ried out their old clothes 
on the end of a stick and 
had one of his satellites 
throw them in the river. 
The hot bath, and the 
substantial, unredolent 
suits of jeans and hick- 
ory shirts restored the 
spirits of the prisoners i 
wonderfully. d 

Then the fried eggs and | 
the ham and coffee and j 
hoecake were placed on 
the counter. When the 
Major and Jim finished 
the dishes were polished 
clean. Each heaved a 
great sigh of content- 
ment. 

“By the way, Mr. Con- 
stable,” remarked the Ma- 
jor, gratefully, “I cannot 
at this time make any ad- 
equate return for your 
kindness, but I’ve got a 
mighty good  row-boat 
down there at the land- 

ing—cost me twenty dollars—and I want to make you 
a present of it.: You better have some one make it — — 
fast; we did not tie up when we landed." The con- ~ 
stable left, leaving another man with the shot gun, 
and returned with a handful of atrocious cigars. 

"These aint as good as I know you been used to, 
Bill" he explained, apologetically, “but they're the 
best in the store. I aint goin' to be as mean as that 
warden." 

The Major felt a twinge of remorse as he lighted 
one of the weeds and gave another to Jim. It tasted 
good, after having no tobacco all day, and he heartily 
complimented the judgment of his captor. A: 

By this time the news had spread all through the 
settlement of the arrest, and twenty or more men and 
boys were eager volunteer guards. Two mattresses 
were brought in with quilts, and placed on the floor. 
The lamp was left burning on the counter, and at the 
Major's suggestion that he would like to turn in, aS - 
the start would be made early next morning, the 
guards withdrew, and closing the doors, stationed 
themselves outside. The men stretched themselves on — 
the mattresses. It felt good to lie on something else — 
than sand or the bare ground. . aa 

“Marse Worf, whut kine er game is dis you're wuck- 
in’?” asked Jim in an undertone. EC 

“Shut up—how are we going to get back home if | 
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Old South in American Architecture 
By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


PART X—SOME. HISTORIG HOUSES OF. DHE SS OUTA 


It is the purpose of this series of articles—of which this is the tenth instalment—to illustrate 
types of Southern architecture in which students are interested; the Georgian (or Colonial) with 
its refined classicism; the West Indian, with its double-deck verandas, and that peculiar and most 
typical style, with white columnas as its salient feature, which was the natural outgrowth of the in- 


fluences exerted by the Greek Revival. These white-columned, or Greek temple houses, and their 
manifold derivatives scattered throughout the South—from Virginia to Mexico—are both types and 
prototypes in American architecture: the only style in the whole of our common country we may 
rightfully claim as our own. They are types because they represent a peculiar period and condi- 
tion, and prototypes because they have served, and are serving, as models for much of the archi- 
tecture of the present day throughout America. 


SEE OES 


NE of the most interest- 
ing homes of Augusta, 
Ga., is Chateau LeVert 
on the Sand Hills. Here 
Madam Octavia Walton LeVert 
was born and here she died, full 
of years. The house has been 
altered, though it still preserves 
the characteristics of the period, 
and the grounds are intact, 
showing a formal garden to one 
side not revealed in the photo- 
graph. Madam LeVert was one 
of the great women of her time. 
She was famous for her ac- 
quaintance with great men, and 
for her “Souvenirs of Travel”, 
published after her sec- 
ond trip to Europe. 

She numbered among 
her friends Henry Clay, 
Millard Fillmore, Long- 
fellow, Washington Irv- 
ing, and many of the 
other celebrated charac- 
ters of her day. Inter- 
esting as Chateau Le- 
Vert is without, it is 
even more so within, for 
it contains a marvelous 
collection of old furni- 
ture, silver, china, books 
and prints gathered 
from the region around 
Augusta, which was — 
prior to the war and is 
still— a community of 
very wealthy and cul- 
tured people. Chateau 
LeVert was purchased 
and restored by Colonel D. B. 
Dyer, who is famous for his hos- 
pitality, most all of the distin- 
guished Americans of the day 
having been entertained at his 
home. Colonel Dyer also col- 
lected the wonderful articles de 
vertu with which the. place is 
now enriched. Among other 
things there are some fifteen or 
twenty old poster bedsteads in 
the house, each an interesting 
example. Indeed, the house 
may be said to present a re- 
markable exhibit of Empire and 


Bedroom at Chateau LeVert. 


Georgian styles of furniture and as such it is both 
interesting and valuable to students. 

The Santee river region of South Carolina, with its 
rice plantations and romantic old homes, some of 
which are more than two hundred years old, is still 
the abode of descendants of the Huguenot families 
who originally settled it, and from which the flower 
of Southern chivalry descended. One of the most 
beautifu! places on the Santee is a rice plantation 
known as *Hampton", which predates the Revolution 
many years, and has never been out of the possession , 
of the Pinckney family. One of its most celebrated 
owners was Mrs. Daniel Horry, the sister of General 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and of Major Thomas 
Pinckney. Both of these gentlemen were on Wash- 
ington's staff. Major Pinckney was Governor of 
South Carolina in 1789, and Minister to England three 
years later. General 
Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney was defeated 
for the Presidency in 
1796 by John Adams. 
Later, when Minister to 
France, he made his fa- 
mous reply to Talley- 
rand,who intimated that 
unless a certain sum of 
money was paid to 
France war would be 
declared. “War be it, 
then,” said Pinckney, 
“millions for defense, 
but not a cent for trib- 
ute!” As the sister of 
such illustrious men 
—as well as upon her 
own account— Mrs. 
Horry entertained much 
distinguished company. 
2 In the course of his 
Southern tour in 1791, General Washington was her 
guest at breakfast at *Hampton". Genera] Marion 
was another friend of Mrs. Horry's. Once he nar- 
rowly escaped capture at *Hampton" by a clever 
strategic movement on the part of his hostess, who, 
seeing *Red-Coats" flitting about in the woods not 
far off and suspecting that General Marion had been 
tracked to her house, had his horse brought around to 
the back door. Then she hurriedly led her guest 
through the house to the kitchen, where, mounting ‘his 
charger, the “Swamp Fox” dashed into the swollen 
Santee and swam to the opposite shore just as the 
British surrounded the house, 

“Hampton” is now owned by Mrs. Henry Rutledge, 


(Concluded on Page 17) 
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Chateau LeVert, Augusta, Ga., residence of Colonel W. B. Dyer. 
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Dick 
Darkfield = 


(alias Bill Bureau) 
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Mr. Padgett, Jr., for the Defense 


—JENTLEMEN of the Jury: It is a 
matter of regret to me that your val- 
uable time has been taken up to such 
an extent with this simple case. But 
we are now, at last, almost through. 
I shall tax your patience but little 
di -further by argument. I think I can 

pick out in a few minutes and ex- 
hibit here before you the hub—the nucleus—so to 
speak, on which the whole thing hinges. 

“The main-spring of the prosecutor. The keystone 
of the machinery which the solicitor has lighted, and 
in which he is attempting to drive this poor innocent 
nigger into the penitentiary. 

“It seems to me hardly necessary to discuss this 
case. It seems to me so plain; it seems to me so 
easy; it seems to me so clear; it seems to me so en- 
tirely free from doubt; I think I could, with justice 
to my client, submit the entire issue to you on the 
evidence of the State and the argument of my distin- 
guished brother who has just taken his seat. 

“The undisputed facts make the innocence of this 
poor persecuted defendant stand out in such bold and 
unmistakable relief, that the light of heaven shining 
through the glorious face of the great orb of day is 
nothing to it! 

“He is a colored man. I grant you that. And is 
that his fault? Did he paint his face that dusky hue? 
Is he to be jerked up here and jammed into the peni- 
tentiary without due process of law because he’s a 
nigger? Is there any presumption of guilt in this 
state against a nigger any more than there is against 
a white man? No, sir! 

“He is entitled to just as fair a trial, to just as fair 
treatment, to just as careful consideration, to just as 
deliberate a hearing, as the whitest-faced man on 
earth! 

“Now, this is no child’s play we’re having! 

“This is a very serious matter! This man—this 
poor little nigger—has been jerked up and lodged in 
jail; torn from his wife and little ones, dragged from 
his home and fireside, and brought into this court to 
face an ignominious charge of burglary! 

“A charge, gentlemen, which if true, means, not the 
stockade, not the chaingang, BUT THE PENITEN- 
TIARY! 

“A felon! A convict! A felonious convict! 

“Is he not, in all fairness, entitled to a careful, un- 
biased, deliberate consideration of his case? You will 
grant him that, I am sure. 

*Now, what is the evidence against him? Let us 
consider it freely and let us give it all the weight it 
is entitled to. 

*Let us get at the bowels of this thing. 

*Let us let the full, broad light of day creep into 
the remotest recesses and ramifications of this evi- 
dence and show it up in the strongest case they can 
make against him. 

“Now—Wottavethey got? 

“An ear mark and a can of sardines! 

“That’s what it is and that's all it is! 

“An ear mark . . andacanersardines ! 

“Now just let me ask you this: Now I want to be 
fair. All I want for this poor nigger is a showin’. 
Just let me ask you this: 

“Did you ever hear; did any of you ever hear; did 
anybody on earth ever hear; of a man, being sent, to 
the pen-i-t-e-n-t-i-a-r-y, on an ear mark andacanersar- 
dines? Now answer me that. 

*Speak out, Mr. Solicitor. 
cutor. 3 

*Of all the outrageous, ridiculous, incredible, extrav- 
agant pieces of nothing ever I ran afoul of, that cer- 
tainly takes the cake! 

*Now what does this prosecutor say? 


Speak out, Mr. Prose- 


'This man 
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posing as a publie reformer! This guardian of the 
peace! 'This gentleman who has devoted his time and 
his wonderful and unusual intelligence and all his en- 
ergies to the conviction of this poor innocent nigger! 
This reconstructionist, who feels it his duty to pre- 
serve society, to keep us from the infraction of the 
law! 

“What does this—This—PERSON—say about it? 

“He says he caught this nigger in his pantry. That 
he had a piece gone from one ear. That when the nig- 
ger saw him, he went through the window, taking sash 
and all with him. That all his groceries and canned 
goods were upset and mixed and muddled. Two hours 
later this nigger was arrested at his home. At the 
home of his mother-in-law. 

“The nigger arrested had a piece gone from one ear. 

“And the nigger arrested had a can 
of sardines in his pocket. There you 
have it. An ear mark andacanersar- 
dines. That’s all there is to it. 

“That’s the State’s case. 

“Correct me if I am wrong. 

“Call me down if I have misstated it. 

“Anearmark andacanersardines. 

*O, you solicitor! O, you guardian 
of the peace! You reformer; you pro- 
tector of society! Why do you re- 
main silent? Because you know that 
what I have stated is THE TRUTH! 
—and the whole truth! 

“That’s the State’s case. 

“Le’s see it; le’s analyze it: 

“He says he recognized the nigger. 

“Now listen to that! He recognized 
him. Well! didyoueverhearthebeatof- 
that? Did anybody ever recognize a 
nigger? Did you? Did the judge? 

“Why the thing’s the most prepos- 
terous claim I ever heard presented on 
earth! They all look exactly alike! 

“There’s mighty few men can recog- 
nize a nigger in broad daylight, with 
plenty of time to study him, let alone 
a buggler in his house at the dead hour 
of night. 

“Oh, he recognized him all right! 
Every line and linament of his physi- 
ogmy was indelibly engraved on his 
memory between the time he caught 
him in his pantry and the time he saw 
him go out that window! 

“Now how long do you suppose he 
had to look at him? How long do you 
suppose the nigger stayed there after 
this prosecutor opened the door on 
him? Half an hour, perhaps? 

"[ guess there was a mutual ex- 
change of compliments: 

* ‘Good evenin’,’ says the prosecutor. 

“ ‘Happy New Year’, says the bug- 
gler. : 

“Maybe they had a quiet talk about the race ques- 
tion. Maybe there was an amicable discussion about 
what to with our criminal classes. 

“HOW LONG DO YOU THINK THAT NIGGER 
STAYED, AFTER THE DOOR WAS OPENED 
ON HIM? 

“Two hours? 

“Or the millionth part of a second? 

“Which? 

“What’s the use of talking such foolishness! Don’t 
you know that nigger, whoever he was, went outer that 
window like blowinoutacandle? Don’t you know he 
did? 


“Recognize him! Oh, he recognized him! 


“Did anybody ever recognize a nigger? Did you? Did the Judge?” 


“They all look exactly alike !'* 
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*He's the boss recognizer of the universe! 


If they 
were to have a recognizer show, and give a prize to the 
fastest recognizer on the face of the earth, this society- 
preserver over here would skin all the others a thou- 


sand miles. He'd skinnum to a marrow-bone! "That's 
what he'd do! 

“Recognize ? 

“Why he could recognize anything! He could recog- 
nize a mud turtle he hadn’t seen since he was a child! 
He could recognize a ten-eent piece he parted with in 
infancy! Ill bet a horse against a sandwich he could 
recognize a flea on a yellow dog at forty rods! 

“Recognize a nigger! 

“How? Just tell me how! 

“By an ear mark! 

“Now, say! Let me tell you something in confi- 
dence! That little nigger sitting over 
there is the only nigger on the face of 
the earth with a piece gone from his 
ear! 

“The only one! 

“All of you who believe that, gimme 
half-a-dollar. 

“PII gamble right now, my last cent 
on earth, that there's over EIGHT 
MILLION niggers that have had a 
piece bit out of their ear fightin’ or 
frolicin around! 

“Over eight million! 

“And yet he says he recognized him. 

“Now how about that canersardines? 

“Les see what's in that sardine 
can. 

“A nice kettle of fish, I’ve no doubt. 

“He says he found a canersardines 
innis pocket and he had lots of cans of 
sardines just like it in his storeroom. 
And do you suppose he’s got a corner 
on that brand of sardines? Has he 
bought up the market? Aint there 
even one stray can on earth floatin’ 
around a grocery store for a poor 
nigger to buy and take home to his 
wife and little children? Not one? 
Oh, no—not one! 


‘pen’ on the evidence of a sardine! 
Great heavens! What WOULD they 
have done to him if they'd ’a’ caught 
him with a REAL FISH? 

“Suppose they'd ’a’ seen a 2-pound 
cat-fish stickin' out of his pocket! 
Why they'd ’a’ hung him! That's 
what! - 

“To the ‘pen’ for a sardine, to the 
gallows for a cat-fish! 

"That's their motto! 

“Suppose they'd ’a’ caught him with 
one of those big old red snappers 
wrapped up in a newspaper under 

his arm? 

“By gosh! 
the spot! They’d ’a’ lynched his entire family! They'd 
'a' cleaned out the race! 

“To the ‘pen’ on the evidence of.a sardine! 

“Ye gods and little fishes! 

“To the ‘pen’ on the evidence of a sardine! 

“Now what does this poor persecuted nigger say 
about all this? He simply says he aint the man. 
That's all. He says he bought the canersardines at 
the corner grocery and that two hours before, when 
the bugglery was committed, he was over a mile away 
at a corpse-sitting-up. 

“That’s what he says. 

“Now I leave it to you, aint that statement that he 
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"They're going to put him in the . 


There'd ’a’ been a lynching, right on 
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bought the sardines at a grocery store a reasonable one? 
Aint it? 

*ALL NIGGERS LOVE FISH! 

“Why they'll eat 'em alive! A nigger’d rather eat a 
bucket of fish than anything on earth! 

*Now why didn't we bring the groceryman to court, says 
the solicitor, and prove he sold him the sardines? And he 
yells and hollers around at that point like there was some- 
thing in it. 

“Why didn’t we bring the groceryman? he yells. 

“Now do you suppose we’re going to be bothering all the 
business men in town, foolin’ around here, wasting valuable 
time attending court when we've got as plain a case as we 
have? 

“We don't need any groceryman in this case! If there 
was any serious doubt about this man's innocence, or any 
serious or damaging evidence brought out by the State, we'd 
?a' had that groceryman and all his clerks, and you can just 
bet they'd ’a’ identified the very minute they sold him that 
canersardines! You bet they would! 

*He was at a corpse-sitting-up, I tell you. Now aint that 
a reasonable story? I leave it to you if it aint reasonable. 
What COULD be more reasonable or natural than that he 
was at a corpse-sitting-up? You know how a nigger loves 
churches and funerals and corpses! Why they just WAL- 
LERINUM! 

*Any professional nigger buggler on earth would leave 
the finest, most bugglerer—bug—bug—bugglerreable place 
on earth to go to a corpse-sitting-up! You know he would! 

“Why, society could stamp bugglery out of all nigger- 
dom if it "ud furnish 'em stiffs enough to keep all of 'em 
sitting up all night! 

*You know it could ! 

“What on earth is more natural than that this nigger 
should ’a’ been to a corpse-sitting-up? 

*And we bring two reputable, respectable, colored people 
here who swear that they SAW HIM at that corpse-sitting- 
up at the exact hour this bugglery was committed! 

“Do they impeach those witnesses? Do they show them 
to be persons unworthy of belief? Not one word against 
their credibility! Not one man brought forward to say he 
wouldn’t believe them on oath! Not one! 

“True, one of them was rather ‘rusty-looking’, as the 
solicitor puts it, with that laughing, ridiculing way of his 


which has put thousands of innocent men in the peniten- 


tiary before this. Rusty-looking! Is a man to be disbe- 
lieved because he hasn’t got on a full-dress suit and a silk 
hat? He didn’t have on any shirt, true enough, but his coat 
was well buttoned up, even if it was ragged—as well as it 
could be. He reminded the solicitor of an ourang-outang, or 
a gorilla. The solicitor said he thought he ought to go back 
to playing with his brothers and sisters in the primeval for- 
ests, frisking in the palm trees, swinging by their tails from 
branch to branch and throwing cocoanuts at one another. 
*O, well for you, sir, with your matchless sarcasm and 
satire! O, well for you, sir, to try by foolish ridicule and 
insane frivolousness to laugh this poor defendant's case out 
of court! But the jury understands you, sir! Your tricks 
and your manners! .I'll leave the justice of it to the jury! 


*Now, as to the other witness to the alibi. I admit he 
said on cross-examination he'd been in jail a few times for 
stealing. I aint going to deny the evidence. But what of 
that? I'd like to know! Aint there over a hundred thou- 
sand niggers in this state been in jail for stealing, and would 
you for that alone, say that none of them are to be believed 
when they swear they saw this nigger at a corpse-sitting-up? 
The very ridiculousness of the proposition shows the true 
situation. x 

“When they are driven to such methads as that, to con- 
vict this poor innocent nigger, how weak is their case! 

*How far they have to go in their extremity ! 

*Now, what does the solicitor say about this alibi? Does 
he refute it? Does he introduce witnesses to say it aint so? 
Does he controvert it in any possible way? No! 


*He simply says: Now listen to this: Listen to me while 
I quote him: And correct me if I am wrong: 

*He simply says: 

**An alibi is the last resort of a guilty man? 

*"Where'd:*he get that quotation? "Taint in any law book 
I ever read. Maybe it's from Solomon or Mathusiler or 
Job! 

“Quoting scripture on us! That's what he's doing! 
Bringing in a Bible quotation, as a last resort to prejudice 
your minds and divert you from the path of justice and 
right! 

“Not one word to refute that alibi! Not a skintiller of 
evidence to rebut it! 

“A plain, clean, clear, reasonable, unrefuted, unrebutted, 
unrefutable, unrebuttable alibi on one side— 

*And a scripture quotation on the other! 

“Which are you going to side with? 

“Which are you going to decide this case on? 

“WHICH? 

“Just listen to this in conclusion—for one word more and 
I’m done. Just listen to this: 

“If I was a jury. And a solicitor. And a prosecutor. 
Were to come before me. And say to me. Gentlemen. I 
want you to send this man. To the penitentiary. On the 
evidence. Of an ear mark. Andercanersardines. Backed up 

*BY A SCRIPTURAL QUOTATION! 

“I should simply say. To that prosecutor. And to that 
solicitor: 

“GIT!!! 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind and courteous 
attention.” 


The Jinger Jar 


Socially Launched ` 


In his native town Jimmy had always been most popular 
with young and old, but when he was sent away to boarding 
school he was for a time too homesick to make friends. His 
first letter was little more than a wail: 

“I’m *way behind the other boys in everything," he wrote, 


dolefully. *"Tisn't only studies, but it's gymnasium and | 
banjos and everything. I don't believe theyll ever have | 


much use for me." 


But the second letter, written after a week in the new | 


school, was quite different in tone. 

“I’m all right," he wrote to his mother. “The boys say 
they'll teach me all they know, for they're proud to have me 
here. I can stretch my mouth half an inch wider than any 
other boy in school, and my feet are the longest by a full 
inch. So you needn’t worry about me any more.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


How It Works 


Hsu Ping-Cheu, the popular Chinese consul at San Fran- | 


cisco, discussed at a recent dinner his country's customs. 

“There is one custom,” said a young girl, “that I can't 
understand—and that is the Chinese custom of committing 
suicide by eating gold leaf. I can’t understand how gold 
leaf can kill.” 


“The partaker, no doubt,” smiled the consul, “succumbs 


from a consciousness of inward gilt.”—Los Angeles Times. 


Globe Trotters Plus 
A number of tourists were recently looking down the cra- 
ter of Vesuvius. An American gentleman said to his com- 


panion: 
“That looks a good deal like the infernal regions.” 


An English lady overhearing the remark, said to another: 


“Good gracious! how these Americans do travel !”—Lip- 
pincott's. 
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Company 


It's the very nature 
of a soda cracker 
to absorb moisture 
and foreign odors. 


That's why the 
ordinary soda 
cracker remained 
so long in ob- 
scurity. 


The advent of 
Uneeda Biscuit 


and the moisture- 
prod and DIS 
repelling package 
chan a ali ibis 
for Uneeda Biscuit, 
the perfect soda 
cracker, keeps se- 
lect company — its 
own. 


To-day the good- 
ness, the freshness 
and body-building 
virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are ac- 
claimed in tene- 
ment and mansion. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never Sold in Bulk 


BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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HE “BROAD green. AMA deed in 
graceful terraces to the board walk, 
which bordered the hard sand 
` beach, upon which the ocean broke 
- lazily. Here ‘and. there upon the 
boe were tables well filled with 

ughing, - schatting parties, while 

EUN NNI among ‘them darted ` white-clad 
waiters, in io soft light of- many colored lanterns. 

At one of these. tables, a party of four had gath- 

ered. They were congenial souls; Two were old 

and gray, and each wore the impress of past achieve- 
ment; one had a pinned-up sleeve, by the other stood 

a crutcli; for they had fought bravely and well— 

though’ under separate flags. Classmates’, - 

and friends they had been at West Point, M d 

and. that friendship—formed in young A 

manhood's: , day—had stood true, though ! 

tried tate, Im 
With them sat two of a younger gen -i i 

eration, and like their older companions, AU 

one had shared the splendid poverty of - 

the South, the other, the. unbroker prosz J 

perity of those states that have“ never `; - 

known invasion. One was a poet and a 

dreamer. “He was from the land where 

the mocking-bird sings at sunset and 

calls lazily to its mate; where roses 

bloom in winter, and the air is heavy 
with, perfume. The other, from a colder 
clime, lacked the finer sensibilities of his 
friend, yet his mind was more alert, his 
judgment cold. He was a newspaper 
man and he followed the conversation 
closely, critically, in the hope of “copy” ; 

for the old Colonel, who had worn the 

blue, was saying: 

“Major, the way you old fellows ac- 
knowledged General Fred Grant in Ten- 
nessee did warm my old heart. I knew 
it was in you, but I did not think such a 
general demonstration possible. It was 
simply splendid, and I am proud of my 
fellow countrymen that they were capable of it.” 

The Southern Major spoke slowly, deliberately. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was splendid, but to appreciate 
thoroughly its significance one must have seen and 
heard in person. When Forrest’s old command rec- 
ognized General Grant, and their commander called 
out, ‘Boys, here is General Grant come back in the 
likeness of his son' — and that remarkable demon- 
stration began, the like of which has never been 
given any man alive or dead under similar conditions, 
I tell you, sir, I was proud of the people with whom 
I had fought; and when I saw tears in Grant's eyes 
and a smile on his lips, I was prouder still that I 
was a member of a nation that bred such men. Gen- 
eral Grant was both man and soldier. I was glad 
my people were his people, and had paid the father 
just tribute in the son. And it is with no less pride 
and satisfaction we may all recall that more recent 
meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic—when 
by their emphatic action, they accorded General 
Lee that recognition which history has given him. 
The idea of joint celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Gettysburg was but a fit climax of their 
endorsement of Virginia, in her offering of the 


‘statue of Lee to the Hall of Fame—a fit symbol 


of the common glory of Americans in war—a type 
of the highest citizenship, in time of peace. It was 
an act that every patriotic citizen in our broad land 
may remember with pleasure and with pride; a re- 
buke to that unhappy spirit of bitterness that would 
keep sectionalism alive, administered by men who 
fought to save the Union, and not a part of it; a 
declaration, to all the world, of their faith in, and 
their loyalty to, a United Country." 


P ex Pi 


Silence fell upon them, but the newspaper man, 
keen for copy, could stand the strain no longer. 

*Major," he said, *your people of the South pro- 
fess such splendid loyalty—and they surely proved 
it in our brief fight with Spain—but I do not under- 
stand why they wish to keep up the memory of the 
60's. Why not let coming generations forget; was 
not that idea embodied in your approval of the 
action recently taken by the Grand Army?" 

The poet answered, “We could not forget; we 
would not, if we could." 

“Right, my boy, right, sir!” exclaimed the Major. 
*No, I would not have our people forget their com- 
mon glory, nor dim the splendor of their past achieve- 
ment in that great epoch of our history, but I wish 
them to remember in the laudable and glowing pride 
of a broad nationalism, worthy of our country today; 
not in that small, petty bitterness of sectionalism, 
that marked those days now past—thank God—for- 


ever. Why, even the horses engaged in that war re- 
membered, after many years; at least, I know one 
that did, and would you have man forget?" 

“Tell us, John,” said the Colonel. : 

“Yes,” replied the Major, “I will tell you, if only 
for the benefit of our young friend." His voice no 
longer drawled, but rang clear and true, as memory 
swept away intervening years. “I will tell you, gen- 
tlemen, the story of old Sorrel, the horse that Stone- 
wall Jackson rode. The horse that remembered the 
hardships and the glory he shared with his great 
master. 

*Shortly after the close of the Civil War, old Sor- 
rel came into the possession of a Virginia gentleman, 


“Old Sorrel"—''Stonewall" Jackson's famous war horse 
This picture was made from & photograph taken nearly forty years ago 


who had followed his immortal master, and there- 
after his life was one of ease and plenty, and he 
reached a ripe old age. 

*More than a decade and a half had passed, and 
this once famous charger was but a shadow of his 
former self. He stood in the rich clover fields of 
Culpeper, drooping and spiritless, dreaming of the 
past, and it was evident that his end was rapidly 
approaching. 

"The county fair was about to open, and it was 
determined to make old Sorrel a first-day attrac- 
tion, thereby giving a grateful people an opportu- 
nity to see, once more in life, the horse that carried 
Jackson from victory to victory, even unto death. 

“The announcement was received with general sat- 
isfaction, and old soldiers came from far and near, 
that they might look once more upon Old Sorrel, 
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“Now, gentlemen, we will enter the grounds. 

“The day dawns bright and clear, and all nature 
is in harmony with the occasion. "The large racing 
stand is filled to its utmost capacity, and veterans 
line the track on either side in deep mass. 

“The gate, from stable yard to track, swings open. 
AX bright, handsome boy, mounted on a mettlesome 
pony, passes through, leading by halter a large, sun- 
burnt sorrel. 'The boy restrains his mount with dif- 
ficulty, as he forces him to keep pace with the slow 
moving horse he leads. 

“It does not seem possible that this drooping old 
horse, with head hanging low, slouching along in this 
listless manner behind the prancing pony — taking 
no notice of the frantic jerking of the boy rider— 
could ever have been the famous war horse of Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

“Eyes grow dim and hearts throb with deep sad- 
ness, for old Sorrel has indeed changed—changed as 
many a veteran there present—since they had shared 
the doing of those mighty deeds, now sung in song 


‘and story—the half of which has never—can never— 


be told. 

“The vast crowd grows strangely still, save here 
and there a deep drawn breath or choking sob, as 
this living emblem of the blood-red tragedy of the 
past; and the splendid promise of the future, come 
on together. 

“No word is spoken, each mind is filled with its 
own thought, each heart throbs with its own emo- 
tion, until, as if with a single mind, there is breathed 
upon the stillness the one strong sentiment of them 
all. ‘Poor Old Sorrel! floats out upon the silence, a 
mighty benediction upon the greatness and the glory 
of past achievement; and from somewhere, like a far- 
reaching echo, comes back the prayer, ‘God bless him.’ 


Written by 


LA L. KELLAM 


ILLUSTRATION FROM PHOTO 


"The band greets them. with, ‘Behold the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes’—a tit tribute to them both—yet old 
Sorrel seems not to hear. 'They reach the first line of 


. veterans, and the music is changed. The old war song 


of ‘Dixie’ now fills the air and stirs the heart as in 
the day of battle. . 

""The old horse stops and raises high his head, his 
ears thrown sharply forward, as ne listens to the war 
song of his youth. The boy jerks in vain at the lead 
rope, old Sorrel will not move. 

“Some one calls, ‘Let him go’; the boy obeys, yet 
the Lorse seems not to know that he is free. He 
stands as if in strained attention. Then comes the 
cry, ‘He remembers! He remembers! God bless him, 
he remembers" And as yith one accord, 
that mighty yell of the Southland's own 
is added to the strains of ‘Dixie’. 

“Sharply old Sorrel turns his head and 
faces the men in gray, quivering as under 
the influence of some mighty shock; and, 
as he looks and listens, the fleeting shad- 
ows of his half-forgotten dream pass 
away, the mist of memory is scattered; 
old Sorrel takes on his youth again, re- 
called by the mingled strains of ‘Dixie’ 
and the ‘rebel yell’. 

“At that moment, the spirit of Jack- 
son seems to mount. Old Sorrel is a war 
horse once more! His dream has passed, 
and he knows for what he has been wait- 
ing. With a toss of his head, he turns 
and comes cantering toward the stand. 

“Once more he feels the grip of his 
master’s knee; once more his master’s 
hand doth guide; as with head raised 
high, as in the fuli pride of youth, eyes 


distended and quivering, he comes on. 
(Has the spirit of Jackson mounted for 
this last phantom charge? Let him who 
will, say—nay; but surely the old horse 
comes on as under the guidance of a 
knowing hand.) He passes the stand, and 
comes once more in full view of the gray mass on its 
far side. Again the old soldiers give him a mighty 
greeting. He seems about to stop, but no, that old 
familiar cry of reckless daring, defiance, and victory 
is but in answer to some short, sharp command, and 
he charges on, as proudly as in those days he carried 
his mighty master into living war! 

“The sound of battle is in his ears. He hears 
again the booming of distant cannon, and shell pass 
over him screaming their message of death; he hears 
the sweet-toned bugle call, the thunder of charg- 
ing cavalry, the rattle of musketry, the hissing and 
whining of bullets in their unseen flight, and long 
gray columns sweep forward, into an inferno of liv- 
ing flame, at his master's word. To him the memory 
of those stirring days is vivid and compelling. 

*Old Sorrel and his phantom rider are fighting 
their last great battle, and' he strains his quivering 
ears for the sound of its mighty shock. Ah! he hears 
again that wild, triumphant yell of the immortal 
Stonewall Brigade, mingled with the strains of 
‘Dixie’, and he knows that àll is well. 

“The music ceases, the old horse stops, straining 
his ears for the last sound that so wonderfully gave 
him back his youth. The spirit of Jackson dis- 
mounts; old Sorrel’s head droops low, his tired legs 
tremble under him, his sides heave in mighty sobs, 
his breath comes in great gasps. His dream has 
passed. He is old again, and very tired, but the 
light in his eyes is still burning. 
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“The mighty yell now trails low, in choking sob. 
The deep pathos of it all has reached every heart. 
Strong men, who had seen their comrades fall and 
had not faltered; fair women who had sniled in 
time of cruel danger, now weep together and are un- 
ashamed; as this grand old war horse of Stonewall 
Jackson is lead slowly back, over the ground of his 
last charge. Today old Sorrel stands mounted in the 
Confederate Home at Richmond, and future genera- 
tions may look upon the horse that Jackson rode; the 
horse that remembered the Cause for which his great 
master died, when he heard the war cry, and the war 
song, of the South. 


“Gentlemen! A toast: To old Sorrel—my friends— . É 


May fair flowers ever bloom oer the place where 


Sorrel sleeps, in the land that he defended long ago. 32 


May generations, yet unborn, ne'er forget the burdens 
borne by those for whom he fought. May his fame 


with Jackson’s live, as two who would give their lives 


in defense of nation, land and home. 
friends—drink hearty.” 

No one refused the toast; and the copy seeker had i 
found his “story”. 


To Sorrel—my 


flashing with a strange new fire, nostrils : 


‘a 
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“The Long Rol 


ICHER stores of 
R material have 
never lain at 


the hand of 
the novelist than are 
furnished by the life of the South in the century just past. 
To transform and vitalize this material may well be the 
dream of the Scott of the future. Excellent work has already 
been done in diverse fields by such writers as John Esten 
Cooke, Mr. Cable, the late Mr. Harris, Mr. Page, Mr. Allen, 
and Miss Glasgow. But no single effort before it has given 
so sure a conception of the vast wealth of the heritage 
as Miss Johnston's new novel of the Civil War, The Long 
Roll. It is a novel of epic dimensions, a novel of sus- 
tained magnitude, a novel based upon a range of materials 
unequaled in American fiction. 

In the superficial aspects of 
the two, The Long Roll is a kins- 
man of Surrey of Eagles Nest. 
Both deal with the first two 
years of the conflict in Virginia; 
both concern themselves largely 
with the campaigns of Jackson; 
both center their love story in a 
man who suffers much through 
the perfidy of a rival; both ideal- 
ize, in some measure, the. ante- 
bellum social order; .and both 
merge individual joys and pains 
in large general movements. 
Here the resemblance ends. Sur- 
rey of Eagles Nest appeals 
more quickly to the story-loving 
instinct; The Long Roll is far 
more solid in substance, more 
convincing. to sound judgment. 

The chief defect of The Long 
Roll is that it leaves us wonder- 
ing whether we have read fiction 
or chronology. The historical 
element too much overshadows 
the personal. There is, to be 
sure, a loosely treated group of 
individuals; but these disappear 
from time to time, and their for- 
tunes are left suspended. We feel, for example, that Rich- 
ard Cleave will be vindicated, though we are puzzled to 
know how this will come about; and as to the outcome of 
the minor interests, such as Christianna's love for Allan 
Gold, we are left without a tangible clue. 

Perhaps Miss Johnston will explain these matters in a 
sequel. 

The one person upon whom our attention is focused, the 
one who most nearly meets the requirements of a hero in 
fiction, is Stonewall Jackson. In Miss Johnston's treatment 
of this character we have a really extraordinary piece of 
portraiture. Blocks of analysis and description are not 
wanting, the most notable, perhaps, being those on pp. 60-61 
and 144; but it is, in the main, by a gradual process that 
the personality of Jackson unfolds itself and becomes in 
the end tremendous. To appreciate it one must read the 
book; but a touch here and there, in the order of occur- 
rence, may be worth the quoting: 


How the Personality of Jackson Unfolds 


A courier arrived from the head of the column. “Gen- 
eral Jackson's compliments to Colonel Brooke, and he says 
if this regiment isn't in step in three minutes he'll leave it 
with the sick in Winchester !" 

Jackson checked Little Sorrel and withered the battery 
and its captain. “What are you doing here, sir, blasphem- 
ing and retreating? Outfacing your God with your back 
to the enemy !" 

A courier of Jackson's coming from the west, met it. 
. . "You weren't quick enough. General Jackson says, 
‘By God, you are too slow! The courier even in his anger 
caught himself. “I say, ‘By God’, General Jackson says, 
‘You are too slow.’ ” 

Stafford laughed again. “Religious as Cromwell, and art- 
less as Machiavelli! Begins his orders with an honorable 
mention of God, closes them with ‘Put all deserters in 
irons,’ and in between gives points to Reynard the Fox—” 

“Wandering in the wilderness!” said the men. “Good 
Lord! they wandered in the wilderness for forty years!” 
“Oh, that was Moses! Old Jack’ll double-quick us through 
on half-rations in three days!” 

“Ole Miss, she say, gineral, dat she hope fer de honour 
ob yo’ breakfastin’ wif her—” 

. “Tell Mrs. Harris, with my compliments, that if I 
am here at breakfast time I shall be most happy to take 
it with her.” __ 

“Thank you, sah, An’ what hour she say, gineral, will 
suit you bes’?” 

“Tell her, with my compliments, that I trust she will 
breakfast at the usual hour.” [At breakfast time Jackson 
was miles away.] Five colonels of five 
regiments found themselves ordered to 
report to the general commanding 
the brigade. . 


Reviewed by GARLAND GREEVER 


Associate Professor of English in the University of Arkansas 


Miss Mary Johnston 
From her latest photopograph 
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99 A New Novel of the War 
Between the States 


“One panel is gone. 
I suppose the men were 
tempted. It was a con- 
founded cold. rain." 

The brigadier pursed 
his lips. . . . “You ought—we ought—to have heard them 
at the palings. General Jackson has ordered you all under 
arrest.” 

“Five of us, sir?” 

“Five of you. Dam it, sir, six of us 

He saw Little Sorrel, and Stonewall Jackson standing 
in his stirrups. . . . Billy spoke aloud. . . . “Stand still 
and fight! There aint nothing in the rear but damned 
safety !" 

Remarkable as is the portrayal of Jackson, it is inferior 
to that of the true protagonist, 
the spirit of the times. The 
background is gigantic. In fact, 
The Long Roll is a novel of 
background—a novel that re- 
minds us of 'Tolstoi's War and 
Peace. We are brought face to 
face with one of the mighty up- 
heavals of history. We are made 
to see the issues, not so much as 
an individual. sees them, but as 
a cómmunity, a whole people, 
sees them. The attitude of Vir- 
ginia toward secession, the posi- 
tion of the negro, the heart- 
wearing hardships of march and 
battle, the sharpening distress 
due to blockades, the sacrifices 
of the ladies of the plantations, 
the woes of the hospitals, the 
problem of the management of 
the prison, the uncertainties of a 
city waiting amid the roar of 
cannon—all stand before us as 
parts of a stupendous whole, un- 
til we perceive “every man and 
woman in the field in one aspect 
or another." The conflict in Vir- 
ginia is described with great 
fullness of detail, again and 
again we are apprised of conditions elsewhere in the South, 
and beyond it all we catch glimpses of the watching world. 
The solemn consecration of the early chapters deepens into 
epic pain, until, as on the plain of Fredericksburg, “all 
the various notes taken together blend into one long, dreary, 
weird, dull, and awful sound, steady as a wind in miles 
of frozen reeds.” 
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A Word to 
Housewives 


from the spotless kitchens 
of America's greatest pure 
food factories. 


Post 
Toasties 


Present 
a particularly pleasing 
food made from ripe white 
Indian Corn, rolled into 
fluffy bits, then toasted to 
a toothsome brown. 


The Story Is Gripping and Real 


It is true that this multitude of details cloys us at times. 
Yet, curiously enough, we resent it when a thread is 
dropped, as, for example, when it seems to be implied that 
General Ewell saw the end of his service at the second 
Manassas. And the book is redeemed by its stir and its 
grasp of fact, by the way in which the mass is vivified by 
humanizing touches. The beating out of Judith Cary’s 
name by Dundee's hoofstrokes, the realistic picturing of 
Steven Dagg, the making over again of Sergeant Coffin (as, 
for that matter, of most of the army), the sufferings of 
the horses, the anguish of the march to Romney, the winter 
exile of the inhabitants of the bombarded city, and a thou- 
sand like details, make the novel, in spite of the immensity 
of its scope, gripping and real. 

Though Miss Johnston is unmistakably a Southerner, it 
is in no petty or partisan spirit that she has written this 
book. a 

Perhaps its keynote is Allen Gold’s statement, “People 
mean well, and yet there’s such a dreadful lot of tragedy 
in the world!” Its mellow charity is summed in this pas- 
sage: “These two armies fought each for an idea and 
they fought well, as people fight who fight for an idea. 
And that it was not a material thing for which they fought, 
but a concept, lifted from them something of the grossness 
of physical struggle, carried away as with a strong wind 
much of the pettiness of war, brought their strife upon the 
plane of heroes. 

There is a beauty and a strength in the thought of them, 
gray and blue, sleeping in the Wilderness, under the gleam 
of far-away worlds.” 


This convenient table 
dainty is ready to serve 
direct from the package. 


For breakfast, lunch or 
supper, Post Toasties 
served with cream and 
sugar, add to the pleasure 
of the meal. 


Many charming dishes 
are made by combining 
Toasties with various 
kinds of fruit, cooked or 
uncooked. 


A Novel Which Can’t Be Ignored 


We could wish that Miss Johnston had devoted to ma- 
terial so ample a series of novels, rather than this single 
volume. We should then be able to reach as vast an 
understanding, as emotional a realization, of the era with- «6 Z » 
out feeling that fiction had been submerged in history, The Memory Lingers 
however graphic. But even as it is, The Long Roll is a o EN 
novel which no student of the American spirit can ignore 
and which, through its solidity and substance puts to shame 
the swarm of trivial stories that issue each year from 

the press. 
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A large, handsome car, which accommodates five passengers without crowding; is furnished with 
Bosch magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass wind shield, 34x4 inch tires on 


Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons. 


Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite 


tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black. Robe and foot rails, cocoa floor mat. Tool box on 
running board. Tools, license number holders. ‘Tire repair kit, etc. 


Why the Value 


is 


Even Greater this Year 


Extraordinary Things have been done to Accomplish this Result—See what they are 


The above is an illustration of the HUDSON 
**33" 1912 ‘Touring Car. ‘There are three other 
models. 

This cut indicates as well as can be done by 
picture, the great beauty of the car, which for the 
past year has been the most talked about auto- 
mobile in America. It is impossible to show by 
drawing or photograph, all the improvements that 
have been added to the 1912 models. 

The best way to understand why it is a greater 
value than was the 1911 car, is to know what was 
done to produce that result. By telling you that, 
you can appreciate this new value more than 
would be possible either by illustration or by 
description. 

The Engineering Board of HUDSON Motor 
Car Company is made up of the largest number 
of experts ever employed by any one manufacturer. 
‘These men are specialists in many different 
branches of automobile engineering. At the head 
of this-staff of experts is Howard E. Coffin, the 
man responsible for the HUDSON ‘‘33.”’ 

Before this board of specialists is brought every 
suggestion for the improvement and betterment 
of HUDSON cars. Each of these experts has won 
his way by the work he has done. Each man 
knows something which others don't know. Each 
has done something which others have not done. 


Owners Have Helped 


Hundreds of owners gave detailed accounts of their 
experiences with the ''33." What they reported was tabu- 
lated and so when work was started, we had accurate in- 
formation upon which to base our plans for the 1912 car. 


Each suggestion was thoroughly considered by the 
Board of Engineers. Then Mr. Coffin instructed these 
specialists to do what they could to make the 1912 car a 
greater value than was that of 1911. Each man was as- 
signed to some particular work. One was instructed to 
add to the beauty of the car. Another devoted his time 
to working out ideas that would add to the convenience 
the car would afford to passengers. 


Went To Europe For Ideas 


One man wentto Europe to getideas. He visited the 
leading factories there and attended the great Paris and 


He wanted to see how 
He came back 


London Automobile Shows. 
makers abroad were building their cars. 
with a trunk full of notes. 


A specialist on carburetion went into the laboratories 
of the largest carburetor manufacturer and with the ex- 
perts there worked out an improved system, which has 
resulted in greater power and economy for the motor. 
So exhaustive were his tests that he called in the chemists 
and experts of the Standard Oil Company and had their 
assistance in determining what was needed for obtaining 
an increased efficiency from the ever decreasing quality 
of gasoline. 


All Submitted To Experts 


Then Mr. Coffin called them all into session and for 
daysthesuggestions of each expert were submitted tothe 
consideration of his associates. Inthis way many addi- 
tional ideas were brought out. No suggestion was ac- 
cepted that did not meet with the unanimous approval 
of the Engineering Board. If there was any doubt about 
the value of any feature it was tried out by actual tests 
on cats built especially for thát purpose. 


Then the first 1912 car was built and all the ideas 
adopted were proven in a service ten times more severe 
than any individual would ever think of demanding of 
his car. 


The result of all that careful, accurate planning and 


testing, under the inspiration of Howard E. Coffin, is 
the 1912 HUDSON ''33." 


Yet There Was Little Change 


You might conclude from this that the car is totally 
different from that of last year. As a matter of fact, 
however, there has been little change in the essentials of 
its design. In afew places the simplicity of the original 
model has been made even more simple. A few more 
parts have been eliminated and a great deal has been ac- 
complished in the way of smoother, quieter operation. 
The 1911 ''33" is famed as being as quiet as any car ever 
built. This year sound has been made even less 
noticeable. 


The equipment is of a much better grade. 
will ride in the two models you will observe the greater 
motor flexibility of the 1912 car. Youcan see an increased 
value in the quality of upholstering, in the higher grade 
painting, but you cannot so easily appreciate the im- 
provements that have been made in the quality of 
materials, in the fineness of the metals and the character 
of the workmanship. 


Last year the HUDSON ''33" established such a mark 
for its simplicity, power, sturdiness and general value 
that it won its way wherever buyers gave close attention 
to its details. 


687 Sold in a Day 


The first day the HUDSON ''33" was put on sale 
orders were taken by dealers throughout the country for 
687 cars. These were bona-fide sales that were made 
without, in most cases, even a demonstration. 


If you | 


2,000 Cars Oversold 


At the close of the season there were orders on hand 
for more than 2,000in excess of the number we could 
build. Even before a single 1912 model was shown deal- 
ers had deposits in hand from their customers who thus 
had assured themselves an early delivery of the latest 
model. 


All Makers Give Quality —Not All, Tho, 
Have Engineering Cleverness 


We believe all makers are building the best cars they 
are able to build forthe money. Competition guarantees 
that. But willingness to furnish good quality does not 
assure that that is being done. Skill, experience and an 
efficient organization is necessary. All engineers do not 
possess the same degree of clevermess—or experience. 
Capital will buy modern machinery. It will secure the 
best of materials, but it will not always get the best 
engineering brains. 


Design is the basis of all good value. Without that 
the car is only partly right. All experienced automo- 
bilists know that. Every one in the trade knows Howard 
E. Coffin to be the greatest designer of automobiles this 
country has ever produced. Every one in the business 
knows equally as well that the organization which makes 
up the control of the HUDSON Motor Car Company has 
built all the cars Mr. Coffin has designed. Each of these 
cars was a leader until Mr. Coffin made it less desirable 
by the production of a car more modern and of greater 
value. 


Millions of dollars have been put into HUDSON 
cars by experienced buyers, just because of their confi- 
dence in the designer, the engineers who are his assist- 
ants and the company and organization that is building 
the cars. These buyers have asked for no details. Ex- 
pert as some of them are, they have not depended upon 
their own judgment so much as they have been influ- 
enced by their knowledge of the men who are responsible 
for the HUDSON ''33." 


Choose Your Car That Way 


If you accept that suggestion and then look for a car 
of reputation, just remember that standards of values 
change and that consequently the car you thought well 
of a few months ago, may now be selling at a lower price 
because the more modern HUDSON ''33" has established 
anew era in motor car designing. 


Why You Should Not Delay 


You have your choice of many automobiles. The 
most desirable cars will betaken first. Last year's popu- 
larity indicates a heavy demand for this greater value of 
the 1912 model. 


By taking a ''33" now you can use it all summer, fall 


and winter and still have an up-to-date car in thespring. . 


Many HUDSON dealers have booked orders for the 1912 
model even before they knew its details. We advise im- 
mediate action if you are to get prompt delivery of the 
one advanced car of the past three years. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7078 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 


» 
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& descendant of Mrs. Horry's, who—notwithstanding the fact that since the 
passing of the old stage coach the south Santee coast is almost a tractless wil- 
derness, traversed only by private conveyance for a distance of more than forty 
miles—still lives there with her family and cultivates the affluent rice lands. 


Used Blunderbuss on Washington's Portrait 


A. distinguished old house which was formerly pointed out with pride to 
visitors at Washington, Wilkes county, Ga., was the historic old Heard House, 
which was recently torn down to make way for modern improvements. This 
fine old house took its name from Stephen Heard, the earliest settler of Wash- 
ington, later a Governor of Georgia. The first house built on the spot was a 
tavern kept by Captain John Williamson, who was such an admirer of George 
Washington that he hung Washington's portrait over the tavern door in lieu of 
a signboard. Williamson was celebrated for two things: his tavern and his two 
daughters, who were famous Georgia beauties. All the young squires in the 
state came courting the Williamson girls.: The eldest daughter fell in love with 
John Clarke, a gay young soldier much given to conviviality. Once—in sheer 
excess of joy—he drew forth his faithful blunderbuss and fired straight through 
the benign countenance of the beloved George Washington. For this reckless 
deed the too adventurous youth was almost run out of the community. Once 
married, however, he settled down to study and hard work, much to the sur- 
prised delight of those who knew him. In a few years he ran for Governor of 
Georgia and was elected. One of the descendants of this fiery squire and the 
eldest Miss Williamson was John Archibald Campbell, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, while L. Q. C. Lamar, of Georgia, Sec- 
retary of the Interior under Cleveland and later Justice of the Supreme Court, 
was a descendant of the younger of the two pretty Williamson girls, 


Last Confederate Cabinet Meeting Held There 


Heard House, as it now stands, was completed in 1824. The lower rooms 
were used as the State Bank and the upper story for the dwelling of the cashier. 
For awhile all was quiet in the old house, but one morning the state was shaken 
from border to border by the news that an immense amount of gold had been 

. Stolen from the bank's coffers. The thieves were never run to earth. In 1865 
the last Cabinet meeting of the Confederacy was held in this old house. This 
happened just before the capture of President Jefferson Davis. 'The room 
in which the members sat was in the rear of the second floor. 

Another famous old place in Washington is the home of General Robert 
Toombs, one of the greatest men of his day. He was noted for his hospitality. 
On one occasion they agitated building an inn at Washington, but 'Toombs op- 


posed it. “We don't need an inn," said Toombs; “if a decent man comes to 

town he can stay at my house. If he is not decent, we don't want him here 
y A 

anyhow.” : 


Napoleon’s Officers and Men Peopled Alabama 


Beginning with Middle Alabama and proceeding westward, the traveler of 
today strikes what is known as the “black belt”, the most densely populated 
negro district in America, hence the name. Montgomery, Mobile and New Or- 
leans were formerly the great cities of this section. Society there received its 
ideas direct from Europe. It was in the heart of the great “black belt” that a 
colony of French officers and soldiers—exiled because of their devotion to Na- 
poleon—sought, in 1815, to build new homes for themselves under new condi- 
tions, They were granted a tract of land between the Tombigbee and Black 
Warrior rivers, under an agreement that they were to cultivate the vine and 
the olive. Accustomed to Parisian life, they—as may be well imagined—made 
but indifferent pioneers. They had no wagons and no teams. Provisions were 
scarce. Furthermore, they had no clothes except such as they had previously 
worn in the high military and social positions they had occupied. "The situa- 
tion had in it many of the elements of comic opera. Imagine a company of 
men attired as soldiers of France and wearing brilliantly adorned military 
coats, plowing the earth; and imagine women performing the duties which natu- 
rally fall to the wives of pioneers, dressed in the fashions prevailing at the 
court of Fontainebleau. One of the distinguished members of this colony was 
Count Lefebvre Desnouettes, who served with the Emperor in Russia, during the 
campaigns in Spain and elsewhere. And when bidding farewell to his soldiers 
at Fontainebleau prior to his departure for Elba, midst the tears and lamenta- 
tions of his troops, Napoleon said: *I cannot take leave of each one of you, but 
I embrace General Desnouettes for you all.” Another famous exile was Count | 
Nicholas Raoul, who had accompanied Napoleon to Elba during his exile and 
returned with him to France. He made no success at farming and became so 
poor he finally was forced to keep the ferry at Green Creek, three miles from 
Demopolis, the name of the city founded by the French colonists. Raoul, at 
the time, was in the prime of life, and his American passengers would often 
gaze at his splendid form and martial countenance as he ferried them over, 
wondering what manner of man he might be. His wife, the Marchioness of 
Sinabaldy, was an extremely handsome woman of the Italian type, and had been 
maid-of-honor to Caroline Bonaparte when she was queen of. Naples. In 1824, 
Raoul and his wife left their little cabin on the creek to engage in the Mexican 
Revolution. Later they returned to France, and the Count once more held an 
honorable position in the French army. 


House Was Used by Sherman as Headquarters 


General Count Bertram Clausel was another famous exile, During the 
"Hundred Days" he had command at Bordeaux and, making the Duchess D'- 
Angouleme prisoner, released her, as history puts it, *for some unknown cause." 
He made but poor success with the vine and olive, so, establishing himself on the 
bay near Mobile, he furnished the market of that city with vegetables, driving 
the cart himself. Later he returned to France and became Marshal of Algeria 
under Louis Philippe. As may well be imagined these brilliant soldiers and 
gentlemen with their wives, all of whom had seen much of the world, made a 
brilliant society of unfortunates. The women had brought with them books, 
ribbons, parasols and other accessories of fashionable life, and the Alabama 
Wilderness became a miniature French town. Nothing remains now of the 
original Demopolis, for in time the exiles almost all returned to France and 
their erstwhile abodes fell into ruin, 

The old Leyden House, which is in Peachtree .street, Atlanta, is the 
only typically ante-bellum. residence still standing in that progressive city where 
almost everything of any moment was destroyed by the fire of Sherman's army. 
This fine old place was built by a member of the Tarver family, and was later 
purchased by the Leydens. It was spared by incendiaries at the time of the 
burning of Atlanta because it was then serving as Sherman's headquarters. 
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the precise color, the precise cloth you want, tailored precisely 
as your individuality and fancy prompt—you can be as perfectly 
“turned out" as the best-dressed cosmopolitan. You can step 
up and out of the “ready-made ' rut—the rut that every man 
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Go to our Authorized Representative in your town. Our 
seal, pictured below, is in his window and on our label. It guarantees 
our tailoring as though bond-backed. If you don’t know our Repre- 
sentative in your town, write to us for his name and for “The Drift of 
Fashion," Edition 7, the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply address 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis. Ind. 
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Sunbeams from the South 
By FRANK L. STANTON | 


Trib ulations of the Philistines 


J HEN they voted liquor out of the state there 


was trouble in the camps of the Philis- 
tines, and the “old boys" had varied ex- 


periences with the “packages” they received from 
other states. One of the most amusing was that 
of a citizen of our little town in a neighboring city. 
He was in the city on business, and visiting rela- 
tives who were prohibitionists. But he privately 
ordered two gallons, to be delivered at the express 
office. He meant to 


was driven to the “lockup”. But he knew certain 
business men in the city, and, much against their 


Pag E m n a E t eS SSS 


will, got into communication with them. Bond was 
furnished, and he was released. 

' Of course, the story—and the huge joke of it— 
was too good not to.print, but we didn't use the 
“right names in the home paper. 
He was an old subscriber, and 
“cash in advance.” 
ordered his stimulants through the home express 
office, and when they arrived, marked “Books” he 


We didn't dare. 
invariably paid 
But after that little episode he 


conveyed the “books” to 


With a wall ò monnin’ glories 
An’ my honey by my side! 


' would stay on my stomach. 


The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food why not strive 
to get all the power we can, "Phat is only 
possible by use of skilfully selected food 
that-exactly fits tbe. requirements of the 
body. , $ 
Poor fuel makes :à poor fire and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. í 

*From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I .suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles," writes a lady from a little town 
in Missouri. 

“Tt seemed as if I would never be able to 
find out the sort of food that was best for 
me. Hardly anything that I could eat 
Every attempt 
gave me heartburn and filed my stomach 
with gas. I got thinner and thinner until I 
literally became a living skeleton and in 
time was compelled to keep to my bed. 

*A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good 
effect. from the very beginning that I have 
kept up its use ever since. I was surprised 
at the ease with which I digested it. It 
proved to be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart- 
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Laid By 


By DAVID LEWIS DORROH 


x AID BY, the season of waiting and rest- 
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ing. The Planter, in his shirt sleeves, 
stands at his front gate, and studies the 
sky in silence. In the pasture the mules 
stand in the shade of a persimmon tree 
with bowed heads, drooped- ears, and 
closed eyes, motionless save for occa- 
sional jerk of barbered tail. In the barn the plows, caked 
with dry dirt, lie on the floor, and the hoes, their blades 
worn bright, stand in the corner. In the cool, damp 
earth, on the shady side of the jasmine bush, the hound 
sleeps, no dream of rabbit chasing in the fall twitching 
his ears or bringing a rumble from his throat. Silent 
now are the birds that sang so joyously in the stirring, 
working, growing,.glorious springtime. Deep and sol- 
emn is the hush that rests upon the land. 

Laid by! The field lies quivering in the blazing sun- 
light, luxuriant, dark green, save where tempered with 
the lighter green of the growth of the night before, and 
flecked with blossoms, white, red, or brown, as they are 
one, two or three days old. A breeze may undulate the 
green expanse, causing the blooms to nod gaily, and lift- 
ing the lobed leaves, disclose for a winking moment the 


full grown bolls, fat, luscious, freckled on the pointed » 


end, but all in silence. 

Laid by! Hard work and hot work has been done. 
Hoes have clinked, and scraped, and grated, and the 
sweat has streamed from the plowman and his mule, as 
they traveled up and down between the long, winding 
rows of tender young plants. But the limbs lap now 
from row to row, the buzzard wing has made its last trip 
along the middles, and the middles themselves are left 
clean and bare, save where sprawls the riotous maypop 


with its brilliant flower. But man and mule have done- 


their all; now, God, Thy will be done. 

Laid by! In utter silence the greatest agricultural 
wealth of the world is slowly, surely forming, while the 
world looks in intense anxiety, and great financiers watch 
and wait with bated breath. Untold millions wait while 
Nature does her silent work, for the world must be 
clothed, vast fortunes tremble in the balance, and a great, 
world-wide trade is at stake—and the Planter at the gate 
strolls back up the clean swept walkway between euoni- 
mous hedges, and lays him down upon the broad piazza; 
one of the mules under the persimmon tree flicks his off 
ear, and the hound sleeping in the shade of the jasmine 
bush sighs, and stretches, and sinks into deeper repose. 

Laid by! It is the season of silent thought, of deep in- 
trospection, of solemn reflections, of communing of a man 
with his own soul. Memories of days long gone by rest- 
lessly stir, thoughts and feelings long dormant awake, 
vague, indefinable yearnings struggle for utterance. Fit- 
tingly it is the season for the country revival, for in the 
solemnity of the time man turns naturally to thoughts of 
the great, good, almighty Supreme Being, the prizes of 
the struggle of this life shrink into insignificance, and 
the mind dwells fondly upon the thought of the great, 
deep peace beyond the river. 


Laid by! The raucous cawing, echoing hollowly from ` 


the woods near by, of a crow winging his flight over the 
field, merely emphasizes the silence. Even the bees and 
the humming birds have made their daily round of the 
cotton blossoms and the honeysuckle flowers in the woods 
earlier in the day and have gone to their hives and their 
nests. Down in the bottom the moccasin, stretched his 
length on an alder root in the edge of the creek, lies as 
motionless as the root itself, and the bullfrog, sitting in 
the shade of a dock leaf, meditates in big-eyed silence. 
Midway up the hillside, in the shade of a sumac bush by 
the straggling plantation road, the hen. partridge, sitting 
low in the tall broomsedge, with her fuzzy brood nestled 
close about her, extends her neck full length, lays her 
head flat upon the turf, and listens—to the absolute 
silence. 


Laid by! Oh, mystic season! Oh, potent season! Oh, 
season so full of the joys of promise! 
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Felicitalia 


CIENTISTS have recently discovered the 
two diseases which have wrought so much 
havoc in the South: the Hookworm, a small 
worm which enters the body through the 
bare feet and reaches the digestive organs, 
causing a total loss of energy and ambi- 
tion; and Pellagra, the dread disease con- 
tracted by eating mouldy corn, which 

unseats the reason and destroys the mind. But now the 

scientific world stands aghast at a third malady with Which 

Southern people are afflicted, the fell Felicitalia, which has 

claimed its multiplied thousands of victims. 

The disease Felicitalia has been raging in the South from 
the earliest colonial times; but it remained for modern ex- 
perts to discover it, record its symptoms, trace it to its hid- 
den causes, and evolve remedial agents to arrest it. 

The effects of Felicitalia, in brief, are characterized by a 
tremendous salivary flow, accompanied by a mental lethargy 
or trance-like state, in which the victim remains with a rapt 
expression of countenance (hence the 
name Felicitalia), as if lost to the 
world. Energy, ambition, inclination 
for work, money-getting, all interest 
in the things for which men strive, 
seem to depart; worst of all, the suf- 
ferer does not realize his awful condi- 
tion, nor can it be realized except by 
an outsider who comes from a section 
where the ravages of this disease are 
unknown. It is usually a slow death, 
patients having been known to linger 
until great age; though sometimes it 
carries off its victims with startling 
rapidity, as will be described further 
in this article. The mortality is 
greater among those not native to the 
South, when they have contracted the 
malady. 

The discovery of Felicitalia is cred- 
ited to experts in the employ of the 
department of agriculture, though it is claimed by those in 
the public héalth service; and, as is the case with many of 
the great advancements for the good of humanity, some of 
these devoted scientists first had to pay the penalty of suc- 
cess by succumbing to the scourge themselves. 

Far sighted scientists, unable to account for the dreadful 
effects of Felicitalia, have long believed that some insidious 
malady was sapping the strength of the Southern people; 
and they determinedly set about the herculean task of sing- 
ling out the monster. Without a single clue, or even any 
knowledge of what were the characteristic symptoms, and 
with all the difficulties encountered by reason of the peculiar 
history and social and economic conditions of the South, the 
investigation seemed hopeless. Years of the most painstak- 
ing observation and research failed to identify the disease; 
and many medical investigators, as well as agricultural ex- 
perts working in the South, contracted it. It was' found 
almost impossible to get any trustworthy information from 
white Southerners, important : 
facts being stubbornly dis- 
torted or concealed. 

At length a squad of ex- 
perts engaged in experimen- 
tal work upon a Southern 
plantation were attacked by 
the mysterious disease, with 
appalling results. One of 
these men, sick as he was, 
stuck to his work with the 
determination of fathoming 
the causes. He reviewed in 
his mind every possible fac- 
tor, and his suspicions finally 
settled upon the watermelon, 
By confining his squad to 
one plantation, and patiently 
watching symptoms, with a 
long series of experiments 
and analyses, he established 
beyond possibility of doubt 
that the bright, furry, vel- 
vety external redness of the 
watermelon upon the sur- 
faces where it is cut and ex- 
posed to the light (which 
substance he designated the rubric"), contains either a par- 
asite or a subtle vegetable poison which cannot be isolated 
or analyzed, but certain and deadly in effects. 

This fact established, another difficulty arose. How did 
the germ or subtle poison reach the brain? Careful work 
showed it to be entirely free of harmful effect by way of 
the digestional tract, and that it was not absorbed into the 
system by that means; digestional reagents gave negative 
results, and the germ was not developed or affected. 

One of the most astute of the investigators was con- 
vinced that if he could only observe the habits of the people 
in the affected region closely enough, he would gain the key 
to the situation; that the sufferers, without conscious knowl- 
edge of it, would have some faint, intuitive, sub-conscious 
recognition of the danger point, which would be betrayed in 
some trait or habit. His theory was correct. One day he 


Creates a desire for more watermelon ! 


Victims of the dread malady—Felicitalia. 
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overheard the conversation of two very black Mississippi 
pickaninnies, both badly affected by Felicitalia, and from 
them gained his clue: 

*Watermillions is monst'ous fine, aint dey, Sambo?” one 
queried. 

“You mighty right; but dey sho’ does git your years 
sticky !” 

Like spark to powder was this obscure hint to the trained 
scientific mind. The expert set about wresting forth the 
secret which had waited the coming of an educated man. He 
immediately reasoned upon the prevailing mode of eating 
watermelon; a habit of cutting out great slices which in- 
stantly develop the rubric, and then biting down into their 
juicy depths with a great plunge, which gives the deadly 
poison opportunity to besmear the ears. Soon his trusty mi- 
croscope exposed the poison in a pickaninny's ear, right in 
the act of developing; the ear secretions showed the proper 
reaction; the secret of access to the brain was laid bare. 

The discoverer lost no time in telegraphing to his chief, 
who soon arrived with a detail of men 
and microscopes. Hundreds of ne- 
groes were caught up and their ears 
examined; the squad of experts had 
their own ears tested for infection; 
the students of a prominent college of- 
fered their ears for examination; 
prominent citizens lent their ears to 
the work. In short, it is estimated 
that there cannot be fewer than fifteen 
million people throughout the South 
who are infected with Felicitalia; and 
at one great stroke is exposed the 
cause of the mental and physical in- 
feriority of the citizens of that section. 

'The effects of such an insidious foe 
upon the Southern character can read- 
ily be seen, and the far-reaching con- 
sequences of this discovery. Felicita- 
lia will even undermine the individual 
integrity, and cause a deadening of the 
moral perceptions. This is painfully shown by a case re- 
cently reported from Houston, Texas, where two young col- 
ored men of the most exemplary character, reared in the Fe- 
licitalia-free atmosphere of New England, and given the best 
kind of education and the most godly moral training by an 
uplift school, succumbed to the disease to such an extent 
that their moral perceptions were obscured almost to de- 
mentia, and they were found in a farmer's watermelon field 
fast in the clutches of the scourge. Instead of being treated 
for the disease by experts, they were sent to jail; this shows 
the extent of ignorance which science and philanthropy will 
have to fight against in conquering the dread malady. 

Felicitalia, like the opium habit, tends to increase and to 
fasten its grip; it creates an insatiable desire for more 
watermelon, that more poison may be absorbed to take the 
victim to his demise. 'The effect upon the salivary glands is 
most remarkable, the mouth *watering" upon the mere sight 
of the rubric of a freshly cut melon. One of the saddest 
cases comes from Mississippi, 
where a negro woman, at a 
watermelon eating contest, 
ate four large melons at one 
sitting, thus winning the 
prize, which was itself an im- 
mense melon. Remarking 
that “some triflin nigger 
might come along an' steal 
dat watermillion," she forth- 
with ate the prize, her fifth 
one, for safety; and died a 
few minutes later. The be- 
numbing mental effect of the 
disease may be gathered 
from the remark of another 
affected darky present, who 
said “She sho’ died happy !” 

It is thus seen that the 
revelations of science are 
destined to upset the most 
cherished beliefs of both 
North and South; the North- 
ern philanthropist will re- 
fuse to believe that it was 
possible for these model re- 
ligious young colored men to 
steal a melon, and the Southern planter will swear by all 
that is holy that no amount of watermelon was ever known 
to hurt a negro, much less a mere matter of five melons at 
one time. There will be profound sorrow, disappointment, 
and alarm for the future in the hearts of both when finally 
they are compelled to recognize the cold scientific truth. 

The ravages of Felicitalia extend to all classes. The 
greatest number of affections is among the negroes, their 
fondness for watermelon making them an easy prey. In 
number of victims, Georgia heads the list of states, being 
the original home of the watermelon and her people ad- | 
dicted to its use from the earliest times. 

The scientists have further established the fact that not | 
only does the Felicitalia poison attack negroes in the great- | 
est numbers, but that it reaches their brain much more 
quickly than that of the whites; this from their eating 
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day wife said, ‘Do you know my gastritis 
has gone? 

*One can hardly realize what Postum has 
done for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. Wife's 


father and mother were both coffee drink- 


ers and sufferers. Their headaches left en- 
tirely a short time after they changed from 
coffee to Postum. 

“I began to enquire among my parish- 
ioners and found to my astonishment that 
numbers of them use Postum in place of 
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How watermelons are shipped to the larger cities. 


habits, and the well-known fact that the fragile skull of the negro is not so thick 
as that of the Caucasian, thus lessening the distance through the ear which the 
infection must travel before it reaches the brain. Curiously enough, the hearing 
is not damaged by the passage of this infection; but its power and acuteness 
are marvelously enhanced. The mere sound of a thump upon a watermelon will 
give to the Felicitalia ear an accurate knowledge of whether the specimen is 
ripe enough to develop the rubric upon exposure to light. 

Fortunately, these scourges which have been in the South for years, the re- 
sults of ignorance and awaiting the educated man who should remove them, are 
all comparatively easy of remedy and amenable to the simplest medication. 
Thymol, and a few cents’ worth of Epsom salts cures the Hookworm or Lazy 
Disease and makes a powerful man of the once worthless hillbilly, and the wear- 
ing of stout New England shoes prevents further attacks. The simple precau- 
tion of avoiding mouldy corn, and eating the Western product instead, insures 
against Pellagra. What would have become of the Federal armies had Lee’s 
cohorts been unhampered by Hookworm and Pellagra, and had these Southern- 
ers taken care to avoid mouldy corn, wear good shoes, and take plenty of Ep- 
som salts, is sad to contemplate. The future will be interesting; for when the 
South frees itself of the three scourges which have heretofore made it worth- 
less, the rest of the country may look out. 

It is needless to state that all sections outside the South have escaped the | 
scourge of Felicitalia; for nowhere else can be grown watermelons that people 
would care to eat, nor watermelons capable of developing the rubric when they 
are cut. For the protection of these sections, however, a quarantine should be 
established and the shipment of the deadly Southern watermelon prohibited by | 
law. Science, having discovered Felicitalia, has boldly set about its extermina- 
tion. The means may be considered under four heads: 

Avoidance; Disinfection; Medication; Elimination of the Cause. 

The first may be accomplished by staying North or moving North, 

Among the government investigators a wise man arose whose clear prain 
saw further than those of his fellows. From numerous tests it was found that 
there is no way to break the patients from plunging up to their ears into a 
piece of fine watermelon, but that the simple measure of washing the ears with 


water and a proper disinfectant after each plunge would insure perfect safety. 

Another discerning man among the experts has established the fact that a 
few cents’ worth of paregoric will frustrate the most severe acute attack. 

Thus they have conquered the acute attacks of the disease, but so far they 
have no success against its chronic attacks. A normal human being will plunge 
into a tempting Georgia watermelon, wholly regardless of ears, brains, death | 
or disaster. Mischievous Southern young people have even washed each others’ 
faces with watermelon, thus by a barbarous social custom aiding in the spread 
of Felicitalia. The experts are now engaged in breeding a cross between the 
New England gourd or pumpkin and the Southern watermelon, which is to be 


free from Felicitalia proclivities. They hope to spread this new production till | 


the old-time pestiferous watermelon is amalgamated and its place usurped, and 
then Felicitalia will disappear. They reason that no one will eat the new melon; 
hence there will be no more infection—a cure entirely modern and according 
to scientific thought. 

It is a hopeful sign that the South and all its ailments are being thoroughly 
studied and diagnosed. Government experts, philanthropists, muckrakers, 
eugenic scientists, promoters of uplift schools, and political practitioners are 
all making discoveries fraught with weight to the South. 

The true causes and effects of everything Southern are just now coming to 
light. Barefootedness and the hookworm are the causes of the remarkable 
backwardness of this section, and may with certainty be considered the pre- 
servers of the Union because of their assistance to the Federal army. The eat- 
ing of corn bread has decimated the South and filled its asylums. A Booker 
Washington has discovered that all which may be considered glorious achieve- 
ment of the Southern white is directly due to the influence of the colored ser- 


vant girl in the home, a conclusion which should certainly prove to the doubtful | 


Northern mind the power of the much maligned hot biscuit. Lastly, the dis- 
covery of Felicitalia completes the grand quartet of hitherto unknown causes, 
and history can now be written with the proper perspective. 

Causes and effects will no longer be misunderstood. By science has the 
South come into her own. The Southern watermillennium is now at hand, 
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à TPS NOT such a hard 
word,” I urged. “It 
slips out quite easily, 
‘if you once give it a 
chance. Now, say it 
after me—'Yes  — in 
the most American 
way" She shot a 
haughty little glance 
at me. 

*Why should you 
think it necessary to 
teach me ‘the Ameri- 
can way, Mr. Sever- 
ance?” she said. “Isn’t 
my pronunciation of 
America?" 

“It’s the most charming accent I ever heard in 
my life!” 

"And American?" she persisted. 

“I must be frank with you. In the United States 
we can't attain your kind of speech. The North could 
not speak with your fine leisure; the South could 
not enunciate so clearly. Your words drop with such 
lovely precision that they are like crystals." 

“Indeed !” 

“That’s why ‘Yes’ would sound so very beautifully 
from your lips. No one else, in the whole wide world, 
could enunciate it with the same charm.” 

She blushed a little, sighed a little more, and played 
with the rings on her deliciously pretty hands, 

*I can't say it, Mr. Severance.” A 

“Forget ‘Mr. Severance’. 
plain Roger.” 

“Roger,” she breathed, softly. I was enchanted. 
How beautiful the lips of Beauty can make any name! 

“Now say—Yes, Roger’!” 

*Ah—I can't. I must not!" 

“Why mustn't you?" I flamed, belligerently. “You 
assured me you are single. Why mustn’t you?” 

“Oh, because—ah, it’s so hard to tell. Wait until 
tomorrow—and then you shall know all!” 

“I must know now! This moment!” 

“How insistent you are! Well—it becomes you. 
But indeed I must think tonight over whether I 
shall tell you the truth—or not. Either way—I can't 
say—that word.” 

“Once let me know what that obstacle is Pll soon 
remove it.” 

She looked at me, curiously, inscrutably. 

“Are you so sure of that?” she asked, and went 
away into the hotel, ordering me to remain behind. 
I knew she was gone to her chaperone or companion, 
Mrs. Hartzfeld; one of the most delightfully stupid, 
innocuous, embroidering inanities that ever protected 
—without annoying—an exceptionally lovely girl of 
twenty. 


My name is Roger—just 


M RS. HARTZFELD and her charge, or perhaps 
her employer, had a suite of rooms in the 

most expensive hotel the picturesque French 
town, just over the German frontier, afforded. Per- 
haps it was early spring which made the town and 
its saboted peasants so charming to me; but more 
likely it was the presence of Lucile Lanier, and now, 
as she left me, I sat on, in the cheerfully tended 


hotel garden, and dreamed she was with me still. 


She had the added attraction of a little touch of 
mystery bred by her over-careful, over-deliberate 
pronunciation, which showed her English to be ac- 
quired. She must, indubitably be of foreign birth; 
yet by her English name her father must be Ameri- 
can or English. What mattered, then, the Conti- 
nental mother? Or, perhaps she was of American 
parents and they had died and left her to a Con- 
tinental guardian; a very foolish thing to do; yet 
perhaps it had been unavoidable after all; even if it 
hadn't been unavoidable, could I call it foolish, since 
it had given me a chance to meet her and fall madly 
in love with her? 

What a distracting combination she was of haughty 
little reserves and sudden pretty kindnesses, of cold- 
ness and swift enchanting warmth, of sadness and 
unthinking sunshine! 


The man, however, would have been dense indeed . 


who could have offered her anything but homage; her 
eyes might flash mischievously, almost impishly if the 
mood came, but she wore over all a cloak of womanly 
pride which made her doubly enchanting. It was this 
last quality which most of all spurred me in my woo- 
ing. Lacking it, no girl is lovely to me; the too 
easily attained I should possess with satiety before 
touching it. 

She had spoken of a secret barrier, and I thought 
over her words now with increasing uneasiness. What 
had she answered in reply to my boast of removing 
any obstacle—“Are you so sure of that?” Ominous 
sentence! : 

“Pd give my head to know why she thinks she 


Er ETU S FRR Bok ONS 


can’t marry me,” I growled unconsciously aloud, and 
I jumped in a most undignified way when a clear 
little voice answered at my very elbow: 

“Zee head of Monsieur is too handsome to cut off; 
it would: spoil the most distingue man in our Prov- 
ince. I would rather impart to Monsieur zee inform- 
ation he desires for zee petty sum of a hundred 
francs." 

I stared. The speaker was a saucily pretty French 
maid, usually annexed to a loud Chicago parvenur 
dowager, who wore jewels to breakfast and must 
have rendered herself generally an object.of sheer 
horror to the evidently cosmopolitan maid. 

“You—you know Miss Lanier’s secret,” I stam- 
mered, “you know why she can’t marry me?” 

“Oui—oui! I have zee secret here! here!" The 
maid struck her bosom theatrically. “In my heart 
of hearts. An’ it is a secret. A veree big one!” 

I hesitated. What right had I to hear Lucile’s 
secret from this saucy servant? It wouldn’t be a 
nice thing to do. On the other hand, it wouldn’t be 
nice to be jilted, either. And if I knew beforehand 
what the trouble was, I could have my campaign all 
planned and proceed with the brilliancy of fire- 
works. The French maid saw I was tempted: she 
crossed her hands demurely: she sighed pitifully, “I 
know no ozzer secret so big," she murmured, “Noss- 
ing disgrace to la belle Mademoiselle— oh, non! non! 
But it is a barrier—a—a—oh, if Monsieur should 
know he would sink zee hundred francs so veree 
stall P’ 

“All’s fair in love and war,” I muttered, “I’ve no 
right, but I’m at every disadvantage, and she mayn't 
tell me. Probably she's a Catholic sworn to become 
a nun—[I'l soon put an end to that. Well—quick, 
what is it?" 

The French maid rolled her eyes, fingered the frills 
of her coquettish apron, then leaned dramatically 
close to my ear, so that her whisper went through 
the very drum of it. 

“Mad’moiselle is not Mad'moiselle Lucile Lanier," 
she imparted swiftly, “she is zee Princess Konradine 
Ulrica Therese, Prinzessinne von Wildeman, die Grafin 
von Zahrenberg an’ many ozzer titles.” 

She rolled off this as deftly as any saint ever told 
her beads, and every name in that infernal list be- 
longing to my darling fell on my heart like molten 
lead. Lucile the Princess Konradine! Lucile the 
valued ward of the jealous Kaiser! Lucile the glit- 
tering prize for which half a dozen kinglets were 
struggling, Lucile the too royal girl—who could make 
or break, by her 
marriage, a score of 
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Lucile, in an elaborate court gown, with her hand in 
that of the Empress, while in the foreground the 
Kaiser -glared out at the world as much as to say, 
“This is my Ward! Touch her, even think of her, who 
dare !” 

Possibly I would not have fully appreciated the 
fearful odds against me but for the fact that the 
American minister to France, even now staying for 
a day in the village, was my mother’s second cousin. 
At his table I had learned something of European 
affairs, had had a faint insight into how swiftly, 
how surely are “removed” upstarts who dare to rush 
in where any courtly angel would fear to tread. Every 
now and then in the United States a man vanishes; 
and that is always the work of misfortune or crimi- 
nals. Every now and then abroad a man vanishes, 
and that is always credited to his having been inad- 
vertently drowned or criminally attacked in some low 
quarter of the town; but in reality these continental 
vanishments, always discreetly handled by the press, 
frequently have their primal cause so high up that, 
like the singing lark, it goes clear out of sight! 

Overwhelmed with gloom, I paid the maid two 
hundred francs instead of one, requested her to hold 
her tongue, and went sullenly off to keep a dinner 
engagement with this very cousin of mine. 


ASON CARTWRIGHT is a tall, thin, angular, 
smooth-shaven man of forty-odd, with pale green 
eyes that see everything, and a nose always 

scenting mischief. Hence, I should not have been sur- 
prised when, over our coffee and cigars, he pointedly 
accused me of “making a damn fool of myself,” and 
as pointedly advised me to refrain. 

“Don’t know what you mean,” I grunted, pouring 
myself a glass of wine. 

He looked at me, with a coldly impeaching glance, 
and said: “I think you do. You might as well recog- 
nize that I know—everything.” 

“Then you’re an infernally wise man. I wish I did.” 

“Oh, very well, Roger,” he returned, brusquely, 
“if you must have it put into plain terms.” 

“T?—t?! What ‘it?? The world’s full of that 
word! ‘It? carries nothing to me. By all means out 
with your plain terms. What mysterious matter do 
you know about me?” 

“I know that you intended eloping tonight with 
Princess Konradine.” ; 

I almost spilt the wine I held at my lips; but I 
managed to sip it quietly and to set the glass down 
steadily. “Indeed!” I observed, dryly. 


international diplo- 
matic ties! And a 
simple American, 
the son of a plow 
manufacturer: I 
wanted her, I whose 
name was, not only 
a quantite negligi- 
ble, but a quantite 
inconnu! Then Hope 
savagely revolted. 

“You don’t know! 
You're mistaken!” I 
accused, springing 
up, and regarding 
the maid in volcanic 
wrath. But she held 
her ground. 

“I cannot be mis- 
take. I have travel- 
ed everywhere. 
Twice I saw zee 
Princess driving in 
her carriage. She 
was so beautiful, so 
chic, in her gowns 
zat I bought her 
photograph. Here it 
is. Behold zee Prin- 
cess standing with 
la reine des Al- 
mands! Am I not 
correc’ ?” 

I rudely grabbed 
the picture and my 
eyes fiercely ran 
over it. Alas—too 
obviously the maid 
was right. There 
stood Lucile my 
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The fellow threw himself on one knee before her 
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The Hohenzollern Way 


By CLINTON DANGERFIELD 


- UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


"I keep informed of everything. Your love affair 
with her has been under surveillance for sometime. 
I know the climax is at hand—though, after all, she's 
just making an egregious ass of you." 

“By being willing to elope with me?” 

"Shell not go. But, womanlike, shell play with 
you to the last—her new toy—and she'll turn you 
down at such a last moment that it will make a scan- 


. dal and reflect on me.” 


"Why on you?" I asked, gently; but inwardly I 
was absolutely boiling. 'To have a chilly, diplomatic 
cousin, with pale green eyes inform one of what one 
is going to do before a man has conceived it himself 


| —it was past standing. “Why on you?” I repeated. 


“You are my relative. It might be inferred— At 
any rate, I shall protect myself." 

“How?” 

“You may consider yourself under arrest—now. 
You will go to the room a guard will show you. To- 
morrow you leave for New York." 

. My fingers twisted hard round the stem of the wine 
glass; but they did not fling it as they wanted to do. 
Instead, I stared silently down into the empty cup. 

“What are you doing?” inquired my cousin, sneer- 
ingly. “Reading the future in the crystal?" 

“Precisely. And now, your hospitality being such 
as it is, and your power incontrovertible, I should 
like to go to my room. Will you call your soldier?” 

*You're behaving very well, Severance, in making 
no scene." 

*[ never make scenes." 

“Stay and finish the bottle." 

*[ don't drink in a trap—when I know it's one." 

He flushed, rang for his man, and in five minutes 
I was alone in the room allotted and raging up and 
down the floor. 

It is always maddening to a lover to be spied upon; 
it is doubly maddening to have. his moves forseen: 
it is absolutely unbearable to have that foreseen which 
he never intended to do! In this last case nothing 
remains but to live up to the spy's anticipations. 

When I first learned who Lucile (I still called her 
by her assumed name) really was the blow was a 
stunning one. In spite of crazy novel-heroes who 
always, in most impossible ways, win most impossi- 
ble princesses, I had instantly recognized that I had 
been playing moth to. a very brilliant candle. 

Hope had promptly been scorched out of me; but 
now, in the face of that green-eyed diplomat's assur- 
ance that I had actually intended to elope with the 
Kaiser's ward, why, what in Heavens' name could I 
do but elope? A hundred times I asked myself this 


question; always I felt the same answer bubble up . 


inside — that I must that very night manage to get 
the Princess Konradine into my machine and carry 
her into space; find a minister (nof the diplomatic 
kind), marry her, and fly for America. Should we 
be overtaken, my portion was too disagreeable an 
outlook to bear reflecting on, therefore, I dismissed 
all thought of anything but hope of the hopeless and 
set quietly to work. 

My room had two windows about forty feet above 
the garden. As the wall was ledgeless and a mastiff 
was chained below, no guard had been posted there: 
the solitary soldier was playing sentinel outside the 
door. 

I never pay any attention to dogs; it puffs them up 
too much. Regard a dog with suspicion and he will 
instantly justify your distrust. Go absently about 
your business, ignoring his existence, and you puzzle 
him so that you can be twenty miles away before he 
has figured out that maybe he ought to have bitten 
you. So the whole *exiting" was very simple. I cut 
my linen sheets, the counterpane and my curtains 
into strips, much pleased to reflect that my green- 
eyed cousin would have to pay the inn keeper for 
them; then I made a rope, fastened it to a bed leg, 
put out my light and, the night being dark and that 
side of the house unlighted, I began quietly sliding 
down toward the mastiff. : 

I came down steadily and quickly: he received me 
standing on his hind legs with sniffs of surprise. I 
let go the rope, stood quite close to his great bulk 
and yawned, noiselessly, but to him very perceptibly: 
I was evidently not concerned as to what he might 
do: hence I must be there legitimately. He blew hot 
breath on me, pushed hard against me, and, without 
a growl, he let me go. 
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Y HALF-PAST ten I came quietly up to her inn,. 


went to her suite and tapped on the parlor 
door. The chaperone (her eternal lacework in 
her hand), admitted me, and was evidently much 


Surprised by my arrival. 'The Princess was sitting in 


a great arm chair and through the net above her 


corsage the superb curve of her white shoulders 


gleamed softly against the chair's dark leather. Her 


mouth, as she saw me, pursed in displeasure; her 


eyes gleamed like exasperated stars: but her voice 


` was confusingly sweet; by timbre it could not be 


otherwise. 


"You here—tonight!" she exclaimed. I closed the 
door, 


e : . . 
There was no time to lose,” I replied. “I came 


. ward! 


Who could mistake those mustaches, that imperially arrogant glance! 


to tell you several things. First, I know your secret.” 

“You know—my secret. And how, pray?” 

“T bribed a servant—who offered to tell me.” 

“Indeed! Was that—honorable?” 

“Most ungentlemanly. But I am in love—and at 
a great disadvantage.” 

She clasped her hands behind her head, and stared 
quite scornfully at me. 

“Well, what did the servant say?” 

“That you are the Princess Konradine von Wilde- 
man, hence utterly out of my reach.” 

Her hands unclasped and fell to her lap. Fort a 
moment she remained quite still. The chaperone, 
evidently shocked at the premature exposure of a 
royal incognito, uttered an exclamation. “Again!” 
she cried. 

“Please be quiet,” said her charge, gently. The 
chaperone began on another figure in the braids. My 
princess turned toward me once more. 

“Sit down!” she said. Then she added, “You, after 
your discovery, can hardly dare aspire to the Kaiser’s 
So you have come to say good-by, and to 
withdraw from danger?” 

*[ have come to tell you that you have no time to 
do more than slip on a wrap. You are to go with 
me at once. In an hour we shall be married. Peter, 
my chauffeur, will chaperone us. Mrs. Hartzfeld 
must stay to avoid discovery as long as possible. In 
the morning she must keep your apartments closed, 
under the pretext that you are ill.” í 

*You have the assurance to propose marriage to 
me, knowing that if I should acquiesce we should 
set all Europe a-stir?" 

*[ only know I love you." 

*Haven't you wit enough to see what will happen 
to an unknown, a foreigner, a commoner, who sets 
his will against the Kaiser?" 

*[ just know I love you." 

“The Kaiser will not bring America about his ears," 
she pursued significantly. “He has men who under- 
stand perfectly when accidents would better happen 
to intruders. And they are perfect—these accidents. 
They are so obviously the will of -P-ovidence. Don't 
you know this? Don’t you know the Hohenzollern 
way?" 

- “I only know you're going to marry me tonight." 
“What will happen to me—when alls known?" 
*You will be safe.on my yacht—far out on an un- 

charted course." 

“We'll never make it." 

*We must." 

“Are we so necessary to each other?" 

- *In the whole wide stretches of civilization you are 

the one woman for me,” 

“But you—are you the one man for me?" 

I came to her and raised her in my arms and 
looked into her face for my answer. With all the 
passion I felt, I searched her eyes, turning her face 
up to mine. She flushed, she trembled exquisitely, 
ber little shining head dropped on my shoulder. 

“Go get your wraps, dear," I said gently. 

She fled away into her bedroom; the chaperone 


hurried after. Presently she emerged, cloaked and 
hooded. Quite simply, without detection by the inn 
management we escaped; quite easily we stepped 
into my car and just as the white moon rose above 
darkly massed clouds we shot down the wide French 
road, toward a certain tiny village fifty miles away; 
a buried, dreamy village, where no great people ever 
came; an innocently happy village, void of all knowl- 
edge of chattering tourists. The simple curé should 
marry us; his simplér old housekeeper should be one 
of the witnesses. And then—for the seaport and my 
yacht. The car would not fail me, because Peter 
was not only an expert mechanician, he was, par 
excellence, a mascot. Other chauffeurs had brought 
me to grief: Peter never. In a word he was just 
plain lucky: and except for Love and the little god 
Luck I had no allies whatever. 
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F WAS midnight when (after narrowly shaving 

the carts of three peasants and barely missing a 
paniered donkey, who let out a yelling bray of fright 
as we sped past) we reached the mossy threshold of 
the curé's little stone house. 

Peter stayed outside with the car, while I, with 
Lucile close beside me, plied the knocker. There was 
a light already burning in the house and so the curé, 
round faced and childish eyed, with a mouth like a 
gluttonous cherub, promptly appeared. In a very 
few words I explained that I wanted him to marry 
me to “a Miss Lucile Lanier," and the curé (an old 
acquaintance who reagrded me very kindly because 
of certain monies I had formerly given him for his 
various afflicted villagers), drew us in and eyed my 
party smilingly. I added that any French red tape 
about our marriage did not concern him and further I 
broadly hinted at a sum of money to himself which 
brought a perfect wreath of smiles to his glutton- 
ously cherubic mouth. He inquired tenderly as to 
her faith (he knew me for a heretic) and I instantly 
and without consulting Lucile, assured him she was 
a good Catholic, for the belief of the Princess Konra- 
dine could belong to no other church.’ 

He murmured something, in his mellifluous chuck- 
ling French, about the belief of the wife sanctifying 
the unbelieving husband, and joyously added that the 
chauffeur could be one of the witnesses and his own 
nephew, but newly arrived in the village and now 
spending the night with him, could be another. 

Never went details for a bridal more expeditiously. 
The nephew had retreated to his own room, on hear- 
ing us arrive; but the curé said he would produce 
him immediately, and went in search of him. Mean- 
while Lucile and myself, attended by the impertuba- 
ble Peter, waited in the curé's little sitting-room. 

Every item of that room impressed itself so keenly 
on my memory that I can see it yet! Gentle and well 
pleased saints smiled up at an evidently calm Heaven. 
A pitcher of wayside flowers, crudely arranged, but 
very sweet, sent up pleasant odors as a tribute to the 
pictures. A well-fed tabby cat, of a most rich tortoise 
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It is very, very important that Jimplecute should 
be given a law regulating the distance between hitch- 
ing posts. It is a 
function of the 
state legislature to 
deliberate careful- 
ly over such an im- 


"What Would Happen if 


Women Boycotted War? 


Have you a legis- 
lature in your state? Have you in that legislature a 
touseled-topped, be-whiskered, loud-voiced representa- 
tive who spends his time throwing chips into the 
rushing river of economic progress and sociologic 
evolution? 

By any chance, is his name Joe Hill Hall, of the 
county of Apron? Then, truly, he must be the 
frumply individual who arose recently to protest 
against permitting women to practice law in your 
state. Thats the man—the Joe Hill who thinks he's 
a mountain, but who is in reality an obstruction. 

"Woman's sacred place is in the sacro-sanct of the 
home," is the fashion in which he puts his opposition. 
*Women should stay at home." 

Now that's the way a great many persons feel about 
& Joe Hill Hall—they think that at home is where he 
should stay. 

. We forbear quoting from the exquisite pleading of 
Portia, and instead shall paraphrase from Bernard 
Shaw, a shaggy-headed, fierce-whiskered fellow him- 


: self, but with a cranium full of sense. 


It is in one of Shaw's plays that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the English army has announced that he 
is going to declare war. A committee of women— 
the majority of them timid in the sight of military 
gew-gaws, and many of them poorly clad—calls on the 
general] and asks him not to start a war. He 
laughs. He haw-haws! 

“Run along, you women," says the general. “It’s 
time for the sergeant to come in and shave the dust 
off my shoes. Anyway, why the devil aren't you at 
home where you belong?" 

There are some women—even though they have Joe 
Hill Halls for uncles, brothers or husbands—who have 
several pounds of spunk to the square inch. 

*'The women have reached the decision that there 
shall be no war," replies tlie spokesman, a little wom- 
an in widow's weeds—a little woman whose husband 
and both sons had been killed in war five years before, 

Quite naturally the general again orders the women 


.to run along and get the cooking and washing done. 


The spokesman reiterates her statement, and the com- 
mittee starts out. There is something ominous in the 
women's attitude—in their quiet, determined air. In 
spite of himself the general feels a sense of discom- 


fiture. He blurts out almost humanly: 


“Whats the matter?" 

“Oh, nothing,” answers the woman in black, “only 
we are tired of having our husbands and sons and 
brothers killed because an ambassador wears the 
wrong costume to a midnight tea. We are going to 
put a stop to wars." 

It was so silly and so like women! Such a state- 
ment! 'The general just had to laugh. Joe Hill Hall 
would have nearly choked with laughter. The gen- 
eral grows brave again. He clinks his spurs, rat- 
tles his sword, pouters out his padded chest, twirls 
his Hohenzollerns and roars out: 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“What are we going to do?” It seems as if the 
little woman in black is growing larger. She actu- 
ally appears to be growing indignant. (Women should 
stay at home). “Well,” she continues, “if you declare 
war, it will be your last one; and when it is over 
England wil be invaded and forced to surrender to 
some foreign power." 

“And how will that happen?" inquires the general 
cautiously, almost courteously. 

"It will happen," replies the widow, *because you 
wont have any more soldiers. IF YOU DECLARE 
WAR, THE ENGLISH WOMEN WILL STOP 
HAVING BABIES. If we don't continue to fur- 
nish you men, WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT WAR?" 
= The women file out. Most of them go home. Any 
one except one of the Joe Hill Halls could tell you 
whether that general declared war, 


You, Joe Hill Halls, what do you want the women 
and the girls to do? 

You wont pass a compulsory education law. 

You wont let the country women be taught up-to- 
date hygiene and modern cooking. 

You wont keep the little girls out of the factories 
unless they are too young to be of practically no help 
at home. 

You keep the age of consent so low it is a shame 
on the state and a stigma on you and your confreres. 

Again, you Joe Hill Halls: What is your solution: 


portant matter.” 


What about the woman who hasn’t a husband—or 
whose husband or brothers are worthless? 

What about the woman who is supporting a wid- 
owed mother, or the widow who is seeking to xs dide 
her little children? 

What about the woman who may be left childless 
forever and who has empty cradles in her garret? 

You will let a negro man practice in the courts of 
your state—do you regard white women as inferior 
to black barristers? 

Shake your ‘shaggy mops, you Joe Hill Halls, and 
tell us what alkahest you have in preparation for the 
freeing, the protecting and the uplifting of woman- 
hood! 


eB 
O, let not woman’s weapons, water-drops, 
Stain any man’s cheeks. 
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Hoke Smith, after a fight that has extended over 
more that twenty years, has reached the apex of his 
ambition. By a 
vote of 155 to only 
65 for the com- 
bined opposition he 
was elected by the 
Georgia legislature 

; on July 12, 1911, 
as junior senator from that state. "The foregoing is 
a matter-of-fact statement of a political denoue- 
ment which was brought about after the state of 
Georgia has been for a score of years divided into 
Hoke and anti-Hoke factions. 

But let us abandon the more serious side to regard 
the national aspect of Hoke Smith's elevation. 

United States Senator Hoke Smith, Washington, 
D. C.! 

What memories surge up for recognition and re- 
cording! Dear old Laffan, now dead, of the New 
York Sun, would have passed away happier could 
he have lived just long enough to chronicle Hoke’s 
re-entrance into the National capital. 

Ah! Those good old days of Dink Botts, Pod 
Dismuke, Potsdam Sams, and Possumphat! And 


Recrudescence of Hoke 


Smith and Possumphat 


* especially Possumphat, that ponderous, pacing pal- 


frey—or did Possumphat fox-trot?—which bore the 
nearly equally ponderous Secretary of the Interior 
Hoke to his office in the Cleveland-Cabinet-years of 
1893-4-5-6. Where art thou, Possumphat? 

In 1907 Hoke Smith was sworn in as Governor of 
Georgia after the rottenest campaign that state ever 
suffered. In 1908 a physically diminutive railroad 
commissioner, by name Joseph M. Brown, incurred 
the full weight (333 pounds) of Gov. Hoke's dis- 
pleasure. The governor, figuratively speaking, flung 
the little commissioner down the state capitol steps 
and slammed the door on him. As he arose, Joe 
Brown announced for Governor to succeed his firer. 
Hon. Hoke laughed and called him “Little Joe.” 
When Gov. Hoke finished the race against “Little 
Joe” he came out with two Ex’s—Ex-governor and 
excelsior; the former was a political condition and 
the latter did not relate to mattresses, but to a men- 
tal attitude. “Little Joe” found himself opposed for 
a second term by “Big Hoke.” 

It was no fight for lightweights, and on July 1, 
1911, Hoke Smith was again governor. 

Two days before the vote was taken for United 
States Senator, Gov. Hoke was heard to whisper— 
if he can whisper—that he would accept if he could 
get enough votes handed to him on a silver platter. 
Rumor has it that the legislative atmosphere became 
instantly radiant with all kinds of platters—silver, 
plated and pewter. His enemies reported that there 
had been just two tin dippers observable and that 
the janitor was taking them out to throw them on a 
convenient garbage pile and that Hoke’s senatorial 
aspirations would follow. The flashing of platters 
proved the true story. 

Now—Hike we back! 

Defeated in his effort to succeed himself, Senator 
Terrell says Gov. Hoke must become Senator at once. 
Gov. Hoke suavely and—so say his opponents— 
adroitly refuses to resign the governorship until he 
gets ready. United States Senator and Governor Hoke 
says precedent is all his way, and he weighs a great 
deal. (Exact figures already given). Hoke’s wicked 
enemies say he is trying to annex still another job. 

We are able to announce that the Hoke Smith coat 
of arms will remain the same as in the days of Pos- 
sumphat—after all Possumphat is properly the piece 
de resistance of the mise en scene (see Baedeker)— 
with the exception that that old motto, MIHI CURA 
FUTURI, has been sandpapered off and in its place, 
sparkling from a session with pearline, may be read— 
ODERINT DUM METUANT! 


eB 
Now, by the two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time. 


Glance in Passing 


From time to time, throughout the country, the 
best citizens rise up and go fishing for the species 
pisces loanese. 'They 
bait a hook with 
the tempting mor- 
sel of grand jury 
recommendat i o n s 
and poke it in the 
direction of the 
loan sharks. This sport is as resultful as a bear- 
trap would be were it baited with a skunk. 

Finding that the grand jury recommendations 
neither surprise, nor lure, nor irritate the loan shark, 
the legislature gets an appeal If there are many 
Waltons among the people's representatives the ma- 
jority of them fail to see that fishing would be fine. 

Then, in rare instances, the citizens start a loan 
bank in opposition to the sharks. Such a bank has 


Bite of the Loan Shark 


Should Be Made Harmless 


been organized in the South at Atlanta, along the 


lines of the Virginia bank launched against sharks. 
The head of the Georgia bank is W. Woods White, 
who has.devoted ten years to fighting the loan sharks 
in his community, where from 120 per cent to 200 
per cent is charged for shark loans. 

In New York State a fierce fight is now on for 
the regulation of money lenders who are now rob- 
bing not only the poorest, but the middle class. 
This struggle is in progress in the governor's office. 
'The money sharks are fighting tooth and fin to influ- 
ence Governor Dix to veto the bill passed by the 
legislature. 

The New York bill should be made the basis of 
a similar bill to be passed by the legislatures of the 
Southern States—of every state, indeed.  'This bill 
is known as the Brooks bill and is being fought before 
the governor by sharks, principally on account of 
two features. 

Opposition is directed, first, at the feature requir- 
ing copies of assignments of salaries to be filed with 
employers within three days after the loan. The 
sharks know that a majority of employers would not 
permit this loan-shark-borrowing by their employees; 
and again it will prevent threats of filing copies of 
the assignment with employers — a sweet and gentle 
method used to sweat the last cent from victims. 

The other feature obnoxious to the hard-working 
sharks is that no power of attorney may be given 
to make the law ineffective. 

It is also provided that 18 per cent per annum 
shall be the maximum interest. 

Governor Dix can do good work, or a bad job! 


P 


A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 


Pl 


Since “The Corsican,” a recently published compo- 
sition of the spoken words and written comments of 
Napoleon, has been 
touched on by the 
reviewers, there 
has been much 
typed and said 
about the “Little 
Corporal.” History 
has jolted severely the claims and beliefs of the pro- 
Josephinists, and at the same time has set down Napo- 
leon’s faults as well as his abounding genius. But his 
admirers may say with reason, “If he was not a deini- 
god then he was all the greater as a man.” 

This is what Nepoleon was— 

A man of big business affairs. 

Were he alive today in America at the age of 36 
he would be—not president, but—the king-pin of 
the money bosses. Morgan, Rockefeller and Gates 
would be his Finance Marshals. A squadron of fly- 
ing machines would be carrying his business scouts 
all over the world. He would have originated dol- 
lar diplomacy. 

Absurd! Why, absurd? 

Napoleon understood human nature; he was abso- 
lutely honest; he believed in discipline; he was un- 
surpassed at concentration; he was an idealist who 
knew that soldiers couldn't march barefooted; he 
was tenacious, indefatigable and unafraid; he met 
each difficulty with its own solution; and added a 
touch of art to the science of war. An old Austrian 
soldier captured in the first Italian campaign said: 
“We can’t fight this General of yours. He's so young 
he doesn’t know anything about making war, so he, 
never does what he ought to according to the rules.” 

That he held long before he was Emperor, the 
devoted loyalty of such men as the brilliant Desaix, 
the gallant young Kellerman, Lannes, Ney, Kleber, 
Soult, Davoust and LeFebvre, bears ample witness to 
the richness of human traits in the man who was to 
become the royal head of France. 

The battle of Marengo was an Austrian victory 


Would Napoleon Have 


Bossed J. Rockefeller? 


until 3 o'clock in the afternoon when the brave Desaix brought his men up. 
A courier had left for Paris with news of a French defeat, 

"'The battle is lost," said Desaix to Napoleon, for the Austrians 
vancing without check. 

At this moment Napoleon perceived that practically the entire Austrian 
army was in pursuit of the French left wing; he saw his opportunity. To 
Desaix he said: “You are right, but there is time to win another." To his 
soldiers: “We have fallen back far enough. You know it is my custom to 
sleep on the field of battle.” Marengo was Napoleon's first really tremendous 
victory. 

When the unpaid troops of the first army of Italy pillaged and terrorized 
non-combatants, Napoleon regretted to the Directory that he had to shoot a 
dozen of his own soldiers. Yet no general ever showed greater solicitude for 
his wounded than did Napoleon, and few a finer regard for the soldier in rank. 

A courier riding at top speed to deliver Napoleon a message killed his 
horse. “Take mine," said Napoleon as he gave the courier a reply. -The man 
glanced at the magnificently comparisoned thoroughbred and hesitated—he 
thought it too grand a gift. Napoleon, understanding men, said: “Take it; 
nothing is too good for a French soldier.” 


£9 
"Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we’ll deserve it. 
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How many of the Southern States will take part this year in the Chicago 
Land Show (the United States Land and Irrigation Exposition) which will be 
in progress from November 8th to Decem- 
ber 9th, 1912? How about your state? 
Have you formed an Exhibit Association? 
If not, let this suggestion be your inspira- 
tion, Get busy, and prepare yóur exhibit, 
The country at large is deeply, vitally in- 
terested in the South. It is natural that 
there should be more wealth in the East and West, for these sections were not 
forced to sustain the shock of a devastating, slave-liberating war. 

Now, the South is the most undeveloped part of our country, and wealth 
is ever seeking opportunities. In addition, the folks who sweltered in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, New York and Boston and 
their environs have recently noted that the South possesses the finest normal, 
| all-round temperature in the country. For each person dying from heat in 
the South, 250 have died in the North, East and West. This seems anomalous 
and anomalies are as attractive as paradoxes are piquant. 

But we are writing of the land show. In 1910, thirty-one states exhibited 
at the Chicago Land Show—Georgia and a number of other Southern States 
were not represented—and among them was Utah, though the State would 
authorize no expenditure for an exhibit. But Governor Spry was on the job, 
and secured the money personally. This year the entire State is backing its 
enterprising governor. 

The much-alive little city of Little Rock, Ark. had in 1910 an exhibit 
that covered 15 square feet. This year her space will be 450 square feet. How 
about you, Birmingham, Memphis, Chattanooga, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Charleston, Richmond, Dallas, Galveston, Houston, Savannah, Mobile, Knox- 
ville, Raleigh, Nashville, Louisville and Atlanta? 

Fall in line, and let's show the West and East that we can copper any 
Prosperity Bet or Opportunity wager either can make. 
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A man's best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet. 
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Southern States, Wake Up 
For Chicago Land Show ! 


Immediately after the Fourth of July, and therefore not so very long 
after the recent coronation of England's king, Congressman Henry, of Texas, 
untrammeled by ties of titled blood, un- 
tainted by adherence to any king or king- 
dom, and undefiled by no journey across a 
| body of water wider than the Mississippi, 
| Opulent Ambassadors | arose and fired fourteen or fifteen rounds 
. COPRHENEREECUIT of verbal grapeshot into the camp of the 

enemy. As we perused his patriotic out- 
burst, involuntarily the opening lines of that alliterative classic clamored for 
a hearing— 


Concerning Proud, Over- 


Austrian artillery awfully arrayed 

Bold Besieged Beautiful Belgrade, 
l or similar alliteration to the same effect. Anyway, the grand old eagle, who 
| sets on the sun in hatching time, flapped around so ecstatically that he nearly 
| lost his bearing. 

And the title of that speech, delivered as it was by one of our representa- 
tives who is on hand to get the people's rights in this country, is enough to 
make Ella Wheeler Wilcox wince in jealous shame. Read the caption: 

"INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES AND THE 
GLITTER OF MODERN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY" 

In the language of the pavement, *Believe me, kiddo, that is one cutter." 
Great is Henry, roman candle orator of the Llanos Cactiicados. Vivid is his 
type of selective title transmission. ‘There was nothing wrong with his car- 
buretor that frosty Fifth of July, 1911. 

But— 

We wonder if, when one of the plain, honest voters of Texas tackles that 
rip-out in the Cong. Rec., if he wont pause when he reaches the bathos about 
shedding tears over international marriages; and if he wont stop when he hits 
that magniloquential phraseology, “Splendiferous status," and ask if the grub 
is on the table. 

Then, this voter may ask, as we do, why should Henry, of Texas, tackle 
international marriages and “splendiferous status" when there is a big bunch 
| of unfinished domestic business on hand. 

The Texas voter knows that the rich young women, or their fathers, buy 
| the titles; the rest is their lookout. The Texas voter knows as long as rich 
men are made ambassadors they'll splurge. k 1 
| Something he'd like to know is why there isn't a parcels post, an income 
| tax, a real regulation of the trusts. And then, he'd like to know— 
What in tarnation was Henry talking about anyway? 
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j When I said I would die an old maid, I did not think I should live 
till I were married. 


Juras Harris. 


—————————————————————————————————————————————— 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 
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Mi This monogram on the 
radiator stands Yor all 
E] jou can askin a motor car TE EY 


HINK of a new, high-powered 
d Chalmers car with a Self-starter as 

regular equipment—for $1800! No 
more cranking, no more bother. Just 
push a button on the dash with your 
foot, and away goes your motor. 


That isn’t all. This car has a long stroke 
motor (4X in. x 5X in., developing 36 to 40 h.p.) ; 
four forward speed transmission; Bosch dual 
ignition; 36 in. x 4 in. tires; Continental De- 
mountable rims; Mercedes type honeycomb 
radiator; dash adjustment for carburetor. 


Furthermore,this car has bigness,strength, 
proved durability, beauty, fine finish, com- 
fort. * 


A man from the back country, at the circus 
for the first time, viewed in amazement the 
giraffe. After looking the animal over for 
some time and inquiring if it bad a name, he 
turned shrugingly away saying, “There 
ain't no such animal." 


Many motorists, hearing of the Chalmers 
“Thirty-six” for the first time, then learning 
the price, have felt much the same way. 


Any Shape You Wish 
Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars | 


will fully satisfy your collar needs. 
Style, service, economy and comfort. 
Permanently clean. Launder witha 
damp cloth. Won’t wrinkle, wilt 
orravel. The same collar you have 
always worn—only waterproofed. 


Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 
At your dealer's, or by mail on receipt of price. Write for booklet 


THE FIBERLOID CO.,7 & 9 Waverly Place, New York 
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yes Bother You? 


Se Perhaps they burn or smart. 
Maybe your vision is im- 
paired. And, what wouldn’t 

you give to have your eyes all 
right? Now you can make 
those weak eyes well. There 
is a practical and safe way to 
do this, and that is by massaging them with the Ideal Sight 
Restorer. This wonderful appliance by gently massaging the 
closed eye causes the blood to circulate freely, thus nourishing 
and strengthening the eyes. It is nature’s way of restoring 
impaired vision. Thousands have used the Ideal with perfect 
success. We want to convince you of its merits. We want you 
to try the Ideal for yourself. That is why we ask you to send 
for our fair and open 10 day trial offer. The immediate benefit 
to your eyes will prove all we claim. So write us for our free 
offer and for our splendid, helpful book, ‘‘The Eyes''. Let us 
help you. Send today. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY 
14 W. 65th St. NEW YORK 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or nore per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist, My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fiíteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
* ings showing possibilities for YOU. 

OF ILLUSTRATING 

The LANDON SCHOOL 9' ILUSTRATING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine? 


Join the U. R. R. C.—Page 28 
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This New, Big, Self-starting 
Chalmers ‘“‘Thirty-six”—$1800 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit, Mich. 


OP TTT td TILL UIT 


But they are wrong. | There is really such 
a car as the Chalmers “Thirty-six,” with the 
features named above—for $1800. 


You can see this car now at our dealer’s 
store near you. And it will look better to 
you there than it does in this advertisement. 
See it. Rideinit. Place your order as early 
as you can because there is sure to be an 
over-demand. 


*30" Fully Equipped $1500 


The Chalmers “30” and the Chalmers 
"Forty" are continued for 1912 and offer 
greater values than ever before because of 
the improved methods of manufacture and 
added equipment. The ''30" sells for $1500, 
including magneto, gas lamps, Prest-O-Lite 
tank, Chalmers mohair top, and automatic 
windshield. Last year this car so equipped 
brought $1750. The ‘Forty’? sells for $2750, 
including the same complete equipment. 


More than a year ago, as the heading of an 
advertisement we used an expression which 
was frequently heard in automobile trade 
circles: '"This Is Another Chalmers Year." 
It was true then, and we repeat it now, for it 
is more apparently true now than in any 
other year. This zs another Chalmers year. 


Catalog will be mailed on request. 
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EACH 
Postpaid 


SHEET MUSIC 15c 


Any 7 for $1.00 Postpaid 

This Music is the same, in every partieulnr, as you purchase in 

Musie Stores, 

SONGS—W ords and Music for Piano or Organ 
All Alone Summer Days—‘‘A Hit'" 
Garden of Roses You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
Red Wing All I Ask Of You Is Love 
Silver Bell Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 
I Love It That Dreamy Italian Waltz 
Under Yum Yum Tree Any Little Girl That's Nice Little Girl 
Kiss Me My Honey By Light of Silvery Moon 
Star of the East Come Josephine in Flying Machine 
My Cavalier Down By Old Mill Stream 
Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag **Madam Sherry" 
Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 
Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
Cubanola Glide My Love is Greater Than World 
Casey Jones Where River Shannon Flows 
Hands Up—‘‘New Hit'' Play That Barber Shop Chord 

INSTRUMENTAL —Music for Piano or Organ 
Meditation by Morrison Star of Sea Reverie 
Kiss of Spring Waltz Loveland Waltz 
Silver Bell— Two Step Moon Winks— Tree Step 
Rainbow— Two Step Maple Leaf— Rag 
Red Wing— Two Step Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Rag-a-Tag-Rag Wedding of Winds Waltz 
Drifting Leaves— Reverie College Life—7 wo Step 
Burning of Rome—March Senora Waltzes 
Southern Dream, Waltz Blaze of Glory—March Hit 
THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 


Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with all orders 


Send 2c Stamp for “‘Money Saving" Catalog 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT C0. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec'y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK— Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON —Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND~— Mutual Building. 

CHICAGO —Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA —Bellevue Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO —Claus Spreckles Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 


ATLANTA BRANCH : 1015-18 Fourth Nati Bank Bldg. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Vice-Pres. 


Telephone Main 872 Cable Address Amdit, N. Y. 


zi] YPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
i tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
{H Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
" $15-up. First class Machines /resh from 
x Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor: 
ypewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chiengo 


» Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


a 
Wedding 100 in script lettering, ‘including two 


sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 
R. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rainbow 

Think It Over Mary 
Daisies Won't Tell 
Steamboat Bill 


" 


tunity. 


ing Cards, 50e. Write for samples. 


WHITE farm cottage on a hill with 
green trees about it. An ideal 
abode of health one would say; yet 
within its white walls the farmer's 
young son lies fighting a ‘losing 
battle with dread typhoid. His sis- 
ter, in the bloom of early girlhood, 

has succumbed to the disease, which 

has stricken another younger member of the distressed 
family. 

Whence comes this Destroyer? “It is the hand of 


. God," sobs the broken-hearted parents. “It is the re- 


sult of ignorance or thoughtlessness," says the physi- 
cian. 'Typhoid fever is born of foul air or impure 
water; seemingly these conditions were absent around 
the stricken home. The well water was clear, the air 
pure and sunlit. But at the foot of the hill where a 
spring gushed out the farmer had built a pen for his 
fattening hogs. 'The spring was on a level with the 
bottom of the well on the hill and communicated with 
it. Before the hogs were killed the pen had become a 
spot of disease-breeding foulness, and the spring and 
the water of the well were filled with germs of ty- 
phoid. This, then, was the source of the fatal fever 
which had nearly broken up the home. At another 
neighboring home, a slop pool in a back yard caused 
the illness of two members of the family. The igno- 
rance of many intelligent persons regarding the causes 
of disease and their prevention is almost incredible. 
Many still hold to the belief that sickness and death 
are the dispensation of mysterious Providence, and 
any effort to prevent them is useless. 

There is room for missionary work among such peo- 
ple. Why should not the country as well as the city 
have sanitary inspectors—who should not only in- 
»westigate the condition of the house and its surround- 


` ings, but give a short enlightening lecture to the heads 
^ of the house as to the causes of disease and the met- 


ods of prevention. Prevention rather than cure is the 
aim of modern medical science. The doctor of the 
future will perhaps be paid to detect disease in its 
incipiency and forestall it—somethiug after the fash- 
ion in China, where the Celestials pay their doctor to 
keep them well and charge him when he allows them 
to become ill This keeps the M.D. on the alert as 
regards his patron's health, and ever ready to apply 
the ounce of prevention. 


a 
Why Not a Woman? 


HOULD sanitary inspectors and advisers for 
country districts ever be appointed by the state, 
why should not these be women? Women have 

shown themselves remarkably able to handle the prob- 
lems of sanitation. It is now an old story how a 
woman transformed unsavory Kalamazoo City into a 
model of cleanliness and, order. New Orleans owes 
the swamp drainage that freed her from the fever- 
plague to the energy, tact and executive power of 
Miss Kate Gordon, to whom a beautiful gold medal 
was awarded by the citizens of the Southern metrop- 
olis for her great service in securing an appropria- 
tion of eleven millions for the work of drainage. The 
city fathers had despaired of obtaining this appro- 
priation after they discovered that more than half 
the property owners of New Orleans were women, and 
most of these women of the conservative let-things- 
alone type. Atlanta has cause for gratitude to her 
women for a similar service. 

In New York the United Charities Association pos- 
sesses a treasure in Miss Grief, who belies her name 
by carrying joy to the denizens of the slums, whom 
she visits, investigating the health conditions of their 
dwellings end aiding them through the Association, 
but also through her own wise advice and the personal 
enforcement of her creed of soap and sunshine. 

Miss Emily Dunwoodie, a young woman of Vir- 
ginia, draws a handsome salary as supervisor of a 
hundred and fifty tenements and shops, the property 
of wealthy Trinity church of New York. In a man- 
ner she created the office. She was secretary of the 
tenement house committee of Trinity's charity society, 
and while serving in this capacity she was so moved by 
the disease-creating conditions of some of Trinity’s 
houses that she wrote about these in the newspapers 
so convincingly as to arouse attention. The Trinity 
directors fumed, but they recognized the truth of her 


Conducted B y 


MARY E. BRYAN 


statements and her value as an investigator, and they 
gave her the position of supervisor. She has inspired 
sleepy old Trinity to wake up and become a model 
landlord, with the result that a hundred and eighty 
dwellings have been pulled down and houses on the 
latest sanitary plans built in their stead. 


P 
'The Silent Foe 


HEN universal peace blesses the world, one 
great cause of wholesale destruction by dis- 
ease will no longer exist. Military camps are 

the great breeding places of maladies that have 
wrought more havoc with human life than rifle or 
cannon. Four slain by the “silent foe” to two killed 
on the firing line is the proportion, which, how- 
ever, has been greatly exceeded in a number of 
wars — notably the Crimean, where fifty thousand 
died from disease and two thousand were killed 
— and in the South during the civil war. Japan 
has taught the nations the value of preventive 
measures. She had first to learn her lesson, how- 
ever. In her war with China she lost the usual 
number of men through disease and wounds. Taught 
by experience, she was prompt to put to use what 
she had learned. She set to work studying and apply- 
ing all methods of prevention and cure. Long before 
they met the Russians im battle the Japanese had ar-; 
ranged all the details for successfully fighting the 
deadlier foe. Their astonishingly small loss from dis- 
ease and wounds was the result of these skilful and 
painstaking methods, the details of which were car- 
ried out with supreme fidelity. They relied on the 
microscope rather than the scalpel. They have done 
noble work with the microscope since this war. Their 
most eminent physician, Dr. Kitikara, has discovered 
several preventive anti-toxins and the method of puri- 
fying vaccine and strengthening its effects. Another 
of their great physicians gave his life in the success- 
ful effort to discover the germ of the bubonic plague. 
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Our Outdoor Boys and Girls 


NUMBER of inquiries have come to the Open 

House concerning the “Boy Scouts"—an organi- 

zation which has taken quick hold on the. hearts 
of our young people and has rapidly extended over 
England and America. One correspondent says: “I 
greatly disapprove of the Boy Scouts. It is a mili- 
tary movement designed to put war ideas into the 
heads of our boys when all wise men and women are 
working for universal peace. We want to get clear 
away from the military spirit. An army is hostile to 
the rights of the people and likely to be used against 
labor.” Our correspondent has not informed himself 
concerning the character of the Boy Scouts. The or- 
ganization has nothing military about it, save, per- 
haps, the name, which was given by its English foun- 
der, General Baden-Powell, who had been a com- 
mander of scouts in the Boer war, and who thought 


The Spirit of the Mocking-bird 
By VON THOMPSON 


Hush, the mated mocking-bird is singing. 
Let me catch the spirit he is bringing, 
Loudly voicing every joy that covers 

All the winter’s cold for love of lovers; 
Thanks the God of us and earth for seeing 
Life of spring and hope for every being 


While sitting on his favorite bending 

Boughs of budding trees and sending 
Notes of sweetest song to cheer his chosen, 
Trustful mate who helps to him embolden. 
Joyous peace with bells of freedom ringing, 
Means to me the spirit he is bringing. 
Happy bird is he who long has striven 

Well to use what has to him been given: 
Life and love with all their inspiration, 
Richest voice beyond my estimation. 


the picturesque name would appeal to the boys. There 
is no military instruction, no drilling or gun practice, 
no killing—even of birds and animals. These are 
photographed, their names learned and their habits 
observed, but they are not harmed. The boys are 
taught the value of life—that it is heroic to save life 
and cruel to take it—that no war is justifiable save 
the fight against wrong-doing. They are taught to 
be considerate of others, to be just and kind, self- 
reliant and morally courageous, helpful to women 
and children and the aged and courteous to all, and 
every day to render some free service to some one. 
They are taught how to live out of doors and make 
friends with Nature; to know the trees and animals, 
how to build bridges, make fires and make roads. One 
of our national councilors says: “The Boy Scouts is 
the greatest movement yet made towards the develop- 
ment of boys into manly men. Every citizen, who de- 
sires to have the evil tendencies and degrading envi- 
ronment of our cities counteracted, should give en- 
couragement to this youthful army against wrong- 
doing.” 


Corn Clubs and, Tomato Clubs 


Other outdoor movements are the corn clubs for 
boys and the tomato clubs for girls, the object being 
to try how much may be produced on a given piece 
of land by the individual work of each young con- 
testant. Corn clubs have now a membership of one 
hundred and forty-four thousand in the United States. 
In many of these clubs last year there were boys who 
produced a hundred bushels of corn to the acre allot- 
ted them. The clubs were encouraged by the states, 
whose respective governors gave prizes and diplomas. 

In North Carolina two girls competed with the boys 
in corn raising so successfully that a school girl of 
Aiken was inspired to create a tomato club for girls. 
She organized a club of forty-three members, had 
canning outfits shipped to a number of these, and 
the girls went to work enthusiastically planting and 
cultivating tomatoes on the tenth of an acre, the space 
assigned them. Uncle Sam patted the enterprise on 
the head, sent seed, instructive bulletins, and agents 
to organize other clubs. Books, college scholarships 
and money were the prizes. A girl in the Aiken club 
deservedly won a scholarship by raising, picking and 
skilfully putting up five hundred and twelve cans of 
tomatoes. There are now over two thousand girls 
who are members of tomato clubs. 

A promising feature of the movement is that it en- 
livens social affairs in the country. It promotes co- 
operation and an interest among neighbors in each 
other’s work. The canning party is an occasion of 
community interest. When-the tomatoes have been 
gathered for putting up, eight or ten girls get to- 
gether and do the canning in short order. Neighbors 
assemble and look on; the corn club boys aid the 
work by bringing wood and soldering the cans. When 
the canning is completed several dozen watermelons 
are cut and the occasion becomes one of social jollity. 
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'Too Much Trouble 


HE has all the qualities, save one, that make for 
leadership — education, talent, tact — magnetism, 
personal charm. Her lot has been placed in a 

small town, where there are a number of ordinary 
people and some of superior kind. These form ma- 
terial out of which an excellent society might be 
evolved, through the impetus of a master spirit. 
Every town needs a publie social life—broader than 
that of congenial intimacies—such a life as may be 
secured by the active co-operation of women for civic 
progress—in beauty, cleanliness, education—a town 
improvement club, a library association, a musical so- 
ciety—there is no reason why these should not flour- 
ish in a prosperous little town. But there must be à 
few individuals who will organize and keep up the 
work—and there must be an inspiring and leading 
spirit. Such a spirit could be the handsome woman 
who sits on her broad vine-screened veranda doing 
dainty fancy work, and saying to herself, *I could; 
perhaps I should, but really it is so much trouble and 
vexation of spirit." 

Yes, but there is a reward. "They, who do uplifting 
work for our smaller towns and villages, are just as 
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Hose That |^. 
Wear Six Months 


At Common, eal 


Cost : 


J You get this 
^ guarantee if you 
buy six pairs. of. 
famous Holeproof 
Hose for men, women 
or children—“‘If these 
hose do not wear with- 
out holes, rips.or any 
necessity of. darning for . 
six full months from the : 
; day you buy them we 
;| will replace them free.” 
| That means six months 
ji that you don't have to 
| think about darning. It 
/ means six months of com- 
fort and six months of 
style. 
I" We pay an average of 70 
| y/// cents per pound for our yarn, 
NS ^^ yet yarn is sold for as low as 
UN P 90 cents. We spend $55,000 a 
^—— 77 . year merely for inspection. Yet 
with all these advantages ''Holeproof" sell at 
the cost of common hose. 
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us 
floleproof Hosiery 


Try "Holeproof" today. But get the genuine. 
For the genuine only are soft and light.. No 
common hose were ever softer or better. 

Insist on this signature on every pair— 


[EP 1477 


Six pairs of plain or mercerized cotton ''Hole- 
roof," guaranteed six months, cost $1.50 up to 
,00, according to finish and weight. 

'There are twelve colors, ten weights and five . 
grades for men. Seven colors, three weights 
„and three grades for women, and two colors, 
two weights and three grades for children. Silk 
hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, guaran- 
teed three months. 'Three pairs of women's 
Silk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. 
The genuine are sold in your town. We'll tell 
you the dealers’ names on request, or ship direct 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on 
receipt of remittance. Write for free book, 

How to Make Your Feet Happy.” J 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
909 Fourth Street 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Can., Distributors for Canada. 
Tampico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico, Agents for 

Mexican Republic. (211) 


Dee Your Hose bnseured P 
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Our Four Best 


Combinations 


NUMBER ONE 


UNCLE REMUS . $1.00 
HAMPTON’S . . $1.50 


Both to you . $1.60 


NUMBER TWO 


UNCLE REMUS . $1.00 
WORLD TODAY $1.50 


Both to you . $1.25 


NUMBER THREE 


UNCLE REMUS . $1.00 
MCCALL'S’... 3. 5. sae 
1.10 


Both to you . 
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much patriots and public benefactors as are statesmen and legislators. They 
fill an important place in social evolution and all high and beneficial missions 
call for some personal sacrifice. It is a pity that the bugbear of “too much 
trouble” should prevent this really earnest and philanthropic- woman from be- 
coming the benefactor of the community in which she lives. ~ ` 
ral D 
A. Drama of the Mountains 

(Suggested by “The Vengeance of King Quercus” 
Rape E oak eee? —an allegorical story by Elizabeth Page) 
qa cc à succession of natural_terracesythey came to an amphitheater, 
wonderful with its growth of mighty trees. Stopping under a giant lirio- 

dendron, the Poet said to his bride: 

“Look up and around you, Enola. The wood spirit welcomes you." 

She looked up through a. world of quivering foliage to the top of the lirio- 
dendron. She looked around at the mighty trunks. and leafy crowns.of oak and 
beech, pine and cedar. A reverent adoration came-into her young face, into her 
eyes, dark like shaded waters. She bent towards the liriodendron and kissed 
its trunk. “This is God's Temple,” she said. “Just as He made it, man has not 
marred it." ! r 

“No,” he answered, “man has not marred this beautiful spot. I was afraid | 
we would find his desecrating touch, but the woods are here in their primal 
majesty, as I knew them in boyhood—a -majesty relieved by the purple fringe 
of the mountain laurel along the banks, and the delicious fragrance of the 
creamy bay blooms." 

*And the birds," she added. *See that flash through the linden like a blue 
meteor !—and I am sure I caught the gleam of the cardinal.” 

*You will hear their voices in a choral anthem at sunset, and later you may 
At moonrise 
we will come here from the hut and listen to the music of the night. Nature 


| voices her deepest joy in the night. It is then that the roar of the falls—" He 
stopped abruptly. 
“The falls!" she repeated, “I have been listening for their roar. Ought we 


not to hear it from this place?” 

He did not answer; he had grown pale. “Hear it—surely,” he said at last, 
in a troubled voice. “It should resound through the ravine below as the waters 
fling themselves over precipice after precipice. I do not hear it; something has 
happened; let us go down and see.” 

As they were starting, she tightened her hold of his hand and drew him into 
a concealing clump of bay bushes. “I hear footsteps,” she said. 

Two men came down the declivity. 

“Well, here it is!" said one. “As fine a bit of timber as you can find in the 
state. See this white poplar?” laying his hand on the liriodendron. “Look at 
its girth, and its smooth, straight bole. I?I saw up into splendid lumber. So 
will them tall straight pines and oaks and beeches.’ 

“Well,” said the other, “get the hands to felling them right off. Too much 
time has been spent on that dam.” 

“Tt called for work. It had to be strong with such a cussed force coming 
agin it. And strong it is. Nothin’ short of a Noah’s flood can break it.” 

“Cut a road from here to the lumber camp first thing in the mornin’,” 
the man, who seemed in authority. They moved on through the woods. 
two in the clump of bays were silent. Then he dropped to the ground and 
sobbed passionately. His wife, kneeling at his side, tried tearfully to console 
him. At last he raised his head. “I loved them from a child,” he said brokenly. 
“They were education, they were religion to me. And now their grand heads 
must be laid low, their noble bodies sawn into lumber to sell. Accursed greed 
of Man! What is beauty—what is rejoicing life to him! He will destroy it 
for a few dollars. And the Falls! To think of chaining those wild, free waters! 
No, we will not go down to look at the shrunken stream, the skeleton rocks. | 
It would seem like looking at the dead face of a murdered friend. We will sit 
here and let the trees feel our sympathy. I am sure they understand. Such 
trees have souls.” L 

They sat on a fern-cushioned ledge and she confronted him with loving 
words. The afternoon wore away. The sun set luridly. A strange stillness per- 
vaded the woods. 'The bird songs were hushed: the whisperings had ceased. 
Enola, looking at the liriodendron, exclaimed: “See, its top is shaking as if with 
the wind, but there is no wind!” 

*[t is praying," the Poet said; "asking for help or for vengeance from on 
high. But look, dearest, what a strange cloud is rising from the red grave of 
the sun!” 

It was a strange cloud, indeed—dark, but fringed and veined with a dull, 
ominous yellow. It rose in a procession of shapes like giant human beings— 
*like Amazon women, bearing standards," Enola said. It moved upward; it 
grew darker, a-sword of fire leaped from the foremost shape. 

“There will be a storm; let us go to the hut," the Poet said. 

«A storm in the mountains," she exclaimed, *and we listening to its niusic, 
safe in our log hut in the rocky hollow—isn’t it glorious! So much finer than 
if we were in a stuffy hotel hearing the screech of trains." 

'They recovered their spirits when they sat around the little fire of fragrant 
pine wood kindled on the hearth of the rock chimney. and heard the dash of 
rain outside and a wild, deep roar which they thought was the wind in the 
forest trees; but the log walls were stout and they ate their frugal supper in | 


said 
'The 


night? It acted mighty queer—the storm did. It didn't damage we-uns none 
to speak of. It just swooped down on the lumber camp and the dam up the 
river and carried ’em bodaciously away. Didn’t-kill nobody, though. But aint | 
them Falls a-roarin’?—jist like they was crazy with joy to git free.” | 

“The liriodendron’s prayer was answered,” the Poet said to Enola. 

When the Critic read the above story he said: “The parable is over-easy to 
interpret. The scene is Tallulah, threatened with. destruction by commercial- 
ists; the Amazon cloud shapes are the women of the state clubs to.the rescue; 
the tempest is the storm of public indignation they arouse against the vandalism | 
that would destroy the grandest natural scenery in the Southland." 
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Chat With the Members 


Breezy letters have come to me from those of our Open House friends who 


are scattered 
“By mount and stream and sea” 


in search of rest, coolness and recreation. A number of these are camping out, 
which seems the favorite form of outing again this season, Instead of going to 
fashionable resorts, many girls of means have taken to keeping house in com- 
fortably equipped tents and “huts” in the woods or mountains by some crystal 
lake or stream, where boating and bathing may be enjoyed. Business women 
and girls have co-operated as to expenses and enjoyed their holiday in the same 
fashion. Some have remained at home, preferring to take their holiday in the 
beautiful Indian summer season, when the leaves are putting on gorgeous array 
and persimmons, hickorynuts and muscadines are ripe. 

Letters continue to come for Florence T., and if she is not as fastidious 
as “High Betty Martin” of the Mother Goose song, who would not find a part- 
ner to suit her mind, she has ere this selected her mate for the little co-operative 
farm. We are hearing a great deal through the papers about the successful 


comfort and slept the sleep of youth and happiness. = 
In the morning a little mountain maid, who brought them milk and blue-| m& 
berries, asked: “Didn’t you-uns hear the cloudburst and the hurricane last | ll V 
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enterprise of women in the fruit and farming line, and the Southern girls with 
their tomato clubs bid fair to solve the problem of how the country girl may 
earn money independently without going to a city and working in an office or a 
shop. s ; 
The flirting question still seems to be a live wire. -A Dakota young bachelor 
sends some novel views. Sydney, of Missouri, sends a kodak picture of a girl 
who wrought woe in his burg this summer. A more demure little face I have 
never seen—a dainty oval framed in dark hair with wistful, child-like eyes and a 
‘mouth such as Prentice called 


“The rosy Bible on which Love has sworn." 


ANITATION in the mod- 

ern home should not stop at 
efficiency alone. Artistic ap- 
pearance is an important 
consideration. 


The pleasing designs of 
“Standard” lavatories aid 
greatly in the making of 
the bathroom beautiful. 


The high reputation and in- 
creasing demand for “Standard” 
guaranteed plumbing fixtures have 
led to widespread substitution of 
inferior goods. Be sure, therefore, 
that you specify “Standard” 
fixtures, ot verbally, but in writ- 
ing, and make certain that they 
are installed. 


Yet Sydney says: “She is the most dangerous flirt I ever knew. No man can 

resist her. She was engaged to eleven of our boys when she went away. If a 

fellow was forewarned it did no good. He wouldn’t believe it of her. She would 

creep into his heart as insidiously as the Mississippi creeps through a little 

fissure in the levee embankment. As to her own heart—she had none; though 

she seemed to be full of gentle sympathy. She came here from Boston to visit 
friends during vacation. She is a teacher in the public schools of the Hub.” 

From Boston and a school ma’am! That accounts for the flirting, friend Syd- 

ney. Haven’t you read about the counsel given the young Boston teachers by 

a retiring dean of their order, an elderly woman of forty-nine years’ experience 

as a pedagogue? In her farewell talk to her younger colleagues, she said: “A 

little harmless flirting with nice young men of you: acquaintance will do much S. 
to rest your tired mind after the arduous duties of the schoolroom.” There 
you have it Sydney! That coquettish “school mistis" from Boston was only fol- 
lowing the advice of her principal—and “resting her tired mind." 

No matter what mean things are said about love and marriage, it is a sub- 
ject of perennial interest. Who of you can read little Tevis's letter about plan- 
ning the home nest for herself and her prospective mate without a heart glow 
of sympathy? May the dear little stenographer realize her dream of an Eden 
home. 

We have a number of interesting letters in the Open House today. Lucy 

| Gray's little sketch, “When Neighbors Advise”, is amusingly true to life. 

Dear Pupil Nurse, of New Orleans, I certainly understand your occasional 
hungering after old-fashioned “vittles”. Write us some of your professional 
experiences in the picturesque old Crescent City. 

Tessa Roddey, we are glad to welcome another of the old “Sunny” band. 

Is not that a unique letter “From a Mountain Top”, written by an Indian? 

There is a deal of sound meat packed in Mr. H. C. Harris’s socialist nut- 
shell. 

Mary asks a puzzling question. Talmud traditions say that Adam's first 
wife, Lilith, was soulless as were all the *sons of men" and the *fair daughters" 
who peopled the world before Adam—the first man given a soul—was made. 
Cain found his wife among these fair soulless ones. 

Interesting replies have come to questions asked by Dr. Botts, Mabel, Caro- 
lyn, Improvisatore, and others. 
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Letters from the Members 


Mr. Orton As Social Missionary in the Southland 


A recent experience gave me some insight into the why and wherefore of 
the impression prevailing in some parts of the country—I refuse, out of my 
deep regard for many persons in that section, to name it—that Yankees have 
horns and cloven feet. I have done some missionary work along the line of 


Houston, Tex. — .  .  . Preston and Smith Streets "ium en A i : à 
St Louis. + . . e .10 N. Fourth Street PR S Lais: aE Bie dissipating this belief, and hope to have an opportunity to do still more of the 
Nashville . .. . .  . 315 Tenth Avenue, So, ike D "dod ibidem Solis same exceedingly pleasant work in the future. It is one of the forms of labor 
| New Orleans .  . Baronne and St. Joseph Streets Uer ieee. s which is worth doing, for i a i ns labored wi erl 
| mé din DR qudaiwdMe i 0. o os sc 50 iilo Best g its own sake, even if the persons labored with utterly 
$ 


Mt to abate one jot or one tittle in their dislike for the race to which I 
elong. 

I was doing missionary work of this sort with one of the Daughters of 
the South—I believe she is a Daughter of the Confederacy in name as well as 
| z : — in fact—and I think she was prepared to concede one or two points, when a 
| $55 Sendfor FREE SAMPLES ii eur way to |little son of a neighbor came in. He was four years of age, and seemed dis- 
i | : , AxGu be: make delicious bouillon, Box of 12 Cubes, 35c by mail, if B | posed to make friends with me. In the course of my remarks to him it came 


dealer can't supply. Also in tins of 50 and 100 Cubes. M | out in an unguarded moment that I was a Yankee. A moment later he dis- 


9 Bouillon appeared, and I learned afterward that he sought mature counsel, stating E. 

Cubes that the man in there was a Yankee, and inquiring with some feelhg if L Ej 

Fe. would “get him". If the training starts so early as this I shall be almost j 
D) Dist uted & Guaranteed by g g y 


_ Reg. U. S, Put. Of, hieffelin “& Co., | inclined to give up the struggle. Even if I succeed in stemming part of the 
Maic.by American Kitchen Products Co. New Yor 200 Williamst. NY f | torrent of mature feminine opinion relative to the many demerits of my kind, 
I certainly’ shall not be able to go back to the formative period and nip the 
idea in the bud. : 
Of course, I have whatever satisfaction there may be in knowing that my 
own early training was much at fault, in the opposite direction. I got some 
decidedly erroneous impressions of the South, but it was my good fortune to 
be able to reason the matter out correctly and draw another deduction long $ 
before I knew a Southerner or made any footprints in Southern soil. RT 
If any of the members of the fair sex in the South, therefore—and they 
appear to be the worst offenders—feel the need of being labored with, just 
let them file application at once. I don't guarantee results—no reputable 


, 
ouldn't you feel SAFE 
NC lawyer guarantees to win his case, and certainly no responsible medical man — - 
» will promise to cure a patient—but I am always willing to do the best I can : 
to know that everything to bring those who dislike the North to a proper ahdeertaagting of the error ~ 9% 
. of their ways. 
you buy is sold under an 


Brooklyn, New York. F. L. Orton. 
honor warranty? To know The “Nuisance” of Boys 
“Boys in the hobble-de-hoy stage are the biggest nuisances imaginable,” 
you had some one who could and 


declared the aunt of half a dozen boys about the condemned age. The mother 
of two of the nuisances smiled and looked tenderly after them as they clattered 
off to the pond. 

“But what a comfort they are,” she said. “What would we do without 
them?” 

We have two hobble-de-hoys in our country home, and today they are hav- 
ing a rainy day time, rummaging the drawers for twine, tacks and gimlets, bor- 
rowing our scissors and asking more questions than are found in the old-time 


would “take hold,” to stand sponsor 
for you in all your purchases, and | 
see that you get a Square deal? catechisms. We scold them, we stop our ears as they clatter about in their —— — 


thick shoes, but we love them dearly—those boys. Y-. 

They are a help, too. They ride or walk to town on errands; they go after Fi 
the cows; they bring in armfuls of wood—particularly when cake is to be baked. 
To be sure they do not scruple to call us up from an absorbing story to hunt 
their fish hooks or sew on a missing button, and they claim it as their right to 
have so many pages of Stevenson's stories, or the Uncle Remus tales, read to 
them every evening. Dry history fails to charm them. When I begin to read 
the history of England they at once think of something they have to do. à 

Infinite, loving patience is required to deal with boys. For want of it 
many a boy has gone to the bad. If they find that nobody is interested in them - 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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shell, blinked dreamily at us from a thickly cushioned chair 
—other thickly cushioned chairs offered us their luxurious 
embraces. A disgracefully fat little mongrel dog, sort of 
dachshund-water spaniel combination, made for absorbing 
biscuits, snored on the rug, supremely disdainful of any but 
the hand that fed him. 

Lucile now alternately flushed and grew pale, while I let 
my eyes steal over her lovely form, adoring even the little 
feet. Peace and the promise of joy swam deliciously in the 
atmosphere of that little stone refuge. No thought of a grim 
pursuant Kaiser could intrude here. No possible— 

But at this moment the curé toddled in, with fresh smiles, 
and, striding behind him, came his nephew who, to my utter 
surprise, bore all the hall marks of a German student; even 
to the salt-rubbed scars on his ugly red face. 

“Is this your relative?" I exclaimed in rather discourteous 
astonishment. The curé chuckled. 

“Yes, Monsieur. Permit me to present him to Monsieur 
and then Monsieur will present him to Mademoiselle. Mon- 
sieur Severance, I present to you Herr Otto von Tretten. 
Ah—I see Monsieur surprises himself over the evident nation- 
ality; but my sister was romantic, She ran away”—here came 
.the inevitable French shrug—*'over the frontier and married 
a German scholor. My nephew is all German, and we have 
the arguments terrible—just a sauce piquant to our suppers 
together!” He laughed and one could fancy how lightly the 
Germanizing of his sister's child sat on him. I hastened to 
present Herr Otto von Tretten; not without a sudden sick- 
ening sense of foreboding, to Lucile. For she had raised 
her veil on entering. That German student not only bowed, 
but his fiercely upturned, waxed-in-place mustaches almost 
went to the floor. 

“Die hoch geboren gnadigs, Princess Konradine!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Eh? What’s that?” shrieked the curé, in a startled fal- 
setto. 

“The high-born, gracious Konradine,” repeated the Ger- 
man, turning quite pale. 

“Impossible!” gasped the curé. 

“Seine Majestat der Konigliche Kaiser ist ihrer Vor- 
mund,” emphasized Herr Otto furiously. 

“Eh? Eh?” stammered the half paralyzed curé, finding 
German difficult to follow in his present agitation. 

*She is the cherished ward of the ever-Imperial Majesty, 


my Kaiser!" thundered the German, translating into French. 


for his uncle's benefit, and glaring viciously at me. “She to 
marry herself with an American, a commoner, the son of a 
pork packer !” 

“I am not the son of a pork packer,” I retorted firmly. 
“My father never owned a hog—much less enough of them 
to pack.” 

“All rich Americans are either pork packers or soap 
makers,” proclaimed Herr Otto in didactic anger. “The gra- 
ciously high-born ward of his august majesty my Kaiser has 
evidently been hypnotized. Americans are students of hyp- 
notism; hence her consent to a disgraceful elopement, which 
Weuld have ruined you, my uncle, had I not been here to 
prevent its culmination.” 

“Prevent!” murmured the curé faintly. His cherubic 
mouth drooped woefully at the corners. Instead of money 
for the sick, there loomed before him loss and peril. 

I looked at “Lucile”. Never had she been more beautiful, 
and now the spirit of audacity, always somewhere in her 
soul, leapt to the surface. She gazed, with a little laugh, at 
the ruffled German. 

“You dare to think of opposing me!” she exclaimed. With 
a sudden gesture of passionate imploration, the fellow actu- 
ally flung himself on one knee before her, looking excessively 
stagy in his picturesque student's garb. 

“Highness!” he exclaimed, “I beseech you, consider how 
impossible this marriage is for you. Consider the frightful 
embroiling which would ensue—consider—” 

-L leaned forward, grabbed him by his collar and yanked 
him to his feet. He was over middle size and heavily built, 
but I am over size myself, and I inherited from my father a 
curiously strong forearm and had added to this some little 
work under pretty competent masters in wrestling. 

“Get up!” I said fiercely in French, that being easier to 
me than the gutteral German. “In this matter you are deal- 
ing with me.” He not only got up, he sprang up, wheeling 
round on me when he reached his feet, a red light in his eyes. 

“When his Imperial—" he began. 

“Dry up about his majesty,” I said curtly. “I have an 
argument to present to you. Come out this way a moment." 

I walked him out of the room and out of the house before 
he had time to object. I fancy he thought I wanted to bribe 
him. If I had tried it he would have used the insult as an 
excuse for an immediate assault on me. Instead of insulting 
him, I merely got him into the garden behind a flowering 
shrub. 

"Put up your hands!" I cried sharply, and as he with a 
gurglea— 

“When his Imperi—" 

But here I rushed at him. Arguments of any kind would 
be utterly useless, I kne-v. ; 

It was here that Peter showed what a chauffeur can be. 
When the curé and Lucile wanted to rush out after myself 
and Herr Otto von Tretten, it was Peter who suavely re- 
fused to let either of them out. 

*He will return very shortly," said Peter, in his execrable 
French. And so I did. Of course I did not mention the fact 
that I had, with difficulty, succeeded in knocking out the 
Herr Otto with the hardest blow on the point of the jaw that 
I ever want to give any man; nor that I now had him gagged 
and bound and lying in the tonneau. I couldn't afford to 
leave him behind, because he would, on recovering conscious- 
ness, set a hue and cry after us. 

had rearranged my disordered clothes, and must have 
looked pretty respectable, for neither the curé nor Lucile 
grasped the fact that any fighting had gone on. I looked at 
the curé and drew out my wallet. 

I talked to your nephew,” I said significantly, “and per- 
Suaded him to go away." I shook the purse as I spoke. _ 
The curé looked horrified that his nephew should be brib- 


lute passivity. Peter, you're needed as a witness." 
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able, and then relieved that the tenseness of the situation 
was not so acute. But he regarded the matter as sufficiently 


serious, and he declined to marry us. This flexible curved Every 
“At least promise me this,” I said, “that you, whom I handle instantly adjusts Pro-phy-lac-tic 

have trusted, will not betray us"—here I whispered at his ET (en, MS shine ui fully guaranteed. 

ear—“twenty thousand francs for your poor." t We veplacetf 
The curé succumbed. He incurred no great risk. He had Inc gums PAIE OESE defective. 


merely to hold his tongue. The world need never know we them gently but firmly. 


had been there. 

“Go your way, my children,” he said kindly. 

He would have accompanied us to the door (as I have 
said, he knew me of old and comprehended that the money 
was safe to be his), but I urged him to remain inside, ‘and 
not to bring any lights lest we be seen. I was horribly afraid 
he might see his precious Otto. He assented.  . 

3 “When does my nephew return?" he asked as we with- 
rew. : 

"Said he would be back shortly," I returned hastily. 

*Otto will never get me into any trouble," murmured the 
curé, “I know him too well. It was to protect me he wanted 
to prevent the marriage—that and love for his Kaiser. I 
did not suppose that money would have moved him—he used 
to have a high sense of hon—" 

I stayed to hear no more. I bundled Lucile into the front 
seat with Peter.. I leaped in.beside the huddled figure of the 
obstreperous Kaiser worshipper and we were off; not only 
unmarried still, but with a most unwelcome addition to our 
party. : 

At my command Peter sped us toward another village, 
miles ahead, just barely over the German frontier. There 
lived an old, old man who had been a soldierly star in the 


Confederate army. He had shed his Episcopal gown to take | 
up a sword, and he had fought my father's father, gray 
against blue. When the Southern cause fell, rather than take 
the abhorred oath, this ex-Confederate had sailed for Ger- 


many, and there he had lived ever since, feeding old memo- 
ries and swearing bitter oaths. My green-eyed, diplomat- 
cousin had atnused himself in describing the old fellow to 
me: “Still fire and tow, still actually dangerous,” he said. 
But I only chose to remember that the ex-Confederate was 
also an ex-minister of the gospel. 

Presently *Lucile" turned and looked down into the ton- 
neau. She started a little, and in the white moonlight her 
face grew suddenly pale. 

“Why, theres Herr Otto!” she cried. 
not killed him !” 

*He's all right!" I shouted back. 
before long. There was no other way." 

My prophecy was justified. He did come to, with much 
kicking and snorting, and when he really found himself, he 
made more angry noises with his gagged mouth than I had 
supposed any creature could do. Fortunately I had had sev- 
eral stout ropes in my emergency box, and he was securely 
tied up. He was still snorting and grunting and kicking, in 
spite of all the stern orders I yelled in his ears, when we 
stopped in front of Colonel Raleigh's mossy gate. | 

The old gentleman was asleep. I woke him up and got | 
admittance, leaving my party outside. - | 

The old ex-fighter faced me, looking very tall and gaunt | 
in his purple dressing gown, his fierce old eyes shining under 
snowy brows, 

*Who the devil are you?" he said, *and what, confound 
you, do you want?" 

*Colonel Raleigh," I announced, *I am an American." | 

*Suh," retorted the Colonel, *you lie! You are a damn- | I TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
yankee!" The words were not even hyphenated. They flowed | $2Hair Switch 
together with the facility of long use. As I stared at him, "i inch short. stem fine human hair switch to match. 
he continued hotly: *You-ah accent betrays you, suh. It is | 5 or sell 3 and GET YOU SWITCH FREE, Extra 
rank, suh, rank !” , | ; 

By this time I had recovered myself. | f igs, pu W jd to sell oui 

*Yes, I am a damnyankee in a hornet's nest," I returned " p. eid 
cheerfully. *I am in serious personal danger, Colonel Ral- 
eigh, and I ask you, as the honest enemy of my grandfather, 
who probably took several shots at you in the sixties, to 
come to my aid." 

The fierce-eyed, gaunt old man, who had been trying to 
daunt me with his keen eagle gaze, suddenly softened in | 
manner. | 

“In danger," he repeated: “Oh, well, suh, that alters mat- 
ters! Explain, suh.” MEAT 

"I am eloping with the Princess. Konradine. Ulrica- The- 
resa, Prinzessinne von Wildeman, who is also die Grafin von 
Zahrenberg, and various other titles." Ladies to Sew homs for CE acl n 

“Gad!” gasped the Colonel. His intonation made the syl- | work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
lable express volumes. “The Kaiser's ward !" | UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

*She's outside, in my car." 

“The devil | 

“And we must be married at once, Colonel.” 

“Suh, do you know the Hohenzollern way?” 

“i can guess at it. The more reason for hurry." 

“Hmn! You may have mistaken the lady. If she will ex- 
cuse my dressing gown, I will go help her out. I have seen 
the Kaisers ward." 

Arrived at the car, I, in deference to the ex-preacher, pre- 
sented Konradine to him. “We prefer a simple name,” I 
said. “This is ‘Miss Lanier’, Colonel. ‘Lucile, this is Colonel 
Raleigh, of Virginia. He is an Episcopal minister." 

Thev bowed to each other. He helped her down with a 
stately grace of manner, then turned to me: 

*Suh, there is no mistake. And there is indeed reason for 
haste and secrecy—if you wish to leave Europe alive. But 
what is that in your tonneau?” 

"That?" I said carelessly. “That’s nothing but an Inci- 
dent. It happened back there at a certain house. It's past 
tense now, and quite innocuous." 

*Very well, suh. I trust you have your Incident firmly 
tied; or the past tense may become the present." 

“Trust me for that. He's roped and gagged into abso- 


Flexible 
Flexible Tooth Brush 
It gives a new sensation and preserves the 
gums—keeps them in a healthful condition, 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) 
thoroughly cleans al? the teeth, back and front 
alike. It's the one tooth brush with a well de- 
fined purpose. : 
Packed in an individual yellow box which 
protects against handling before the brush 
gets to you. 
Prices: 25c., 35c., 4Oc. 
Our interesting booklet "Do You Clean or Brush Your 
'Teeth à? is yours for the asking; send for it. 
Florence Mfg. Co., 202 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tio Tooth, Hair, 
: Military and Hand Brushes. 


The goodness in Pears' 
Soap is an antidote for all. 
bad complexions. 


For goodness sake use 


*You surely have Pears.' 


“Hell be coming to Sold in America and elsewhere. 


The Best Buttons To Buy 
Smooth, bright and pearly buttons—smooth 
holes, all styles. You can buy and 


match by name. Ask dealer for 

a 1 Booklet Free 
State 

dealer's 


5c and 10c a card of 12 
Sample card 2c 
Harvey Chalmers & Son 
36 Main St. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Corns removed without 


pain or danger by 

A-Corn Salve. Try it on 
that stubborn corn of yours. 
15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 

| Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia ü 


Want a Perfect Complexion ? 
Clear, smooth and soft skin? Then use Magnolia 
Balm, a luxurious toilet necessity of dainty perfume. 
Preserves the delicate texture of your skin, easy to 
: apply and cannot be detected. Nota 
Bleach. Not Greasy or Sticky. Harm- 
less to the skin, Cannot grow hair on 
the face. Best remedy for 
Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Blackheads, Etc. 
Order a bottle to-day and have 
4 a beautiful complexion. If your 
dealer cannot supply it send 7sc. 
stamps or M.O. direct to us. X 
orders sent prepaid day received. 


3 Colors-- White, Pink, Rose-Red. 
Price 75 cents for either color. 


LYON MFG. CO., 
244 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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“And my valet, Scipio, shall be the other,” said the Colo- | 
nel, as he walked us in. “Scipio came with me to Germany on | 
the surrender, suh. He said to me, ‘Marse George, Pse free, | 
suh? ‘What the deuce have you got to do with freedom? 


(Concluded on Page 41) 
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Double Tracking 
The Dell Highway 


Two of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern civilization—the telephone and 
telegraph—now work hand in hand. 
Heretofore each was a separate and 
distinct system and transmitted the 
spoken or written messages of the 
nation with no little degree of effici- 
ency. Co-operation has greatly 
increased this efficiency. 


The simple diagram above strik- 
ingly illustrates one of the mechani- 
cal advantages of co-operation. It 
shows that six persons can now talk 
over two pairs of wires at the same 
time that eight telegraph operators 
send eight telegrams over the same 
wires. With such joint use of 
equipment there is econ- 
omy; without it, waste. 


While there is this joint use 
of trunk line plant by both 
companies, the telephone 
and telegraph services are 
distinct and different. The 


telephone system furnishes a circuit 
and Jets you doyour own talking. It 
furnishes a highway of communica- 
tion. The telegraph company, on 
the other hand, receives your mes- 
sage and then transmits and delivers 
it without your further attention. 


The telegraph excels in carrying 
the big load of correspondence be- 
tween distant centers of population; 
the telephone connects individuals, 
so that men, women and children 
can carry on direct conversations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
Western Union and the Bell Sys- 
tems has resulted in better and 
more economical public service. 
Further improvements and 
economies are expected, 
until time and distance 
are annihilated by the 
universal use of elec- 
trical transmission for 
written or personal com- 
munication. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Do You Live in a 
Small Town? 


If you do, and want to put in. your spare time in profitable and pleasant 
work, write us and we will make you our liberal proposition. ` 


We need representatives in every town who can look after our interests all 


during the year. 
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LETTERS FROM 
THE MEMBERS 


OPEN HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


at home they go off in search of diversion and fall into bad company and 
acquire bad habits. Chilled and soured by being misunderstood and harshly 
rebuked, many of these dear lambs wander from the fold. When I hear of a 
boy's running away, I cannot help thinking there was not enough loving care 
in his home. Y: 

I know of a comical almost-runaway case. It was a rainy day and an 
active boy of ten years was prowling about the house trying to find some agree- 
able occupation. He came and leaned on the back of the rocking chair in which 
his sister sat reading a novel. 

*Sis, please help me find my Jack the Giant Killer," he pleaded. 

She was in the midst of a thrilling love scene and. made no response. 
repeated his request. 

“Oh, bother your old book!" she cried impatiently. 
it is. Go and work your sums." 

He went away crestfallen and took himself into the parlor. There he was 
not wanted at all. There was company and he was told to go and brush his 
hair. He went into the kitchen, but Aunt Sally was too busy over the stove 
to have him bother her popping corn. Nobody seemed to care for him; he was 
in everybody's way. He would take himself off. 

He was not missed until nightfall. 'Then inquiries were made; the family 
grew alarmed and the neighbors’ houses were visited. He was gone two days; 
the household was in great anxiety. Search had been made for him for twenty 
miles around. On the afternoon of the third day an old negro rode up to the . 
house on a venerable white mule. And behind *Uncle Sam" sat the missing boy. 

“Where have you been? What possessed you to run away?" asked mother 
and sisters as they smothered him with kisses. 

“I’ve been a-stayin’ with Uncle Sam. He likes to have me. You all didn't 
want me, so I went to see him. He let me pop lots of corn, and we went "pos- 
sum huntin'. Then he took his mule outer the plow and brought me home. 1 
thought maybe you'd like to see me now." 

They laughed and cried as they kissed him and resolved in their hearts 
not to let him feel again like nobody wanted him. 

Alabama. 


He 


“T don’t know where 


Mupa HrTNUR. 


Oh, For Turnip Salad and Corn Bread 


Away back in the long ago, I used to read “Harley’s Sacrifice”, “The Girl 
He Bought”, and other books by Mrs. Bryan, our Open House editor. She 
was my favorite novelist then and she is now. What a disappointment it 
brought our little home circle when the Sunny South was discontinued. Can't 
we have a weekly publication any more? Wonder who the physician is who 
wrote from N. O.? I am a pupil nurse in one of the hospitals in this quaint 
old city. It is interesting to visit, but not pleasant as a permanent home. The 
summers are long and hot, and oh, the mosquitoes! ‘The low, flat country 
makes one long for the old red hills of their native state. I like nursing, how- 
ever. Next to being a Sister of Charity, it is the noblest profession open to 
a woman. In nothing else can a “patient continuance in well-doing" be so use- 
fully applied. 

It is only by turning all thought to my work that I can conquer the “wan- 
derlust" that comes very often. Oh! for a hill, some turnip greens and corn 
bread! Can a country girl ever become reconciled to city life? Should like a 
remedy, if there is one, 

This is Sunday, and we have three hours off duty. I usually spend this 
time in reading, and thinking long thoughts of the days before our little home 
vus broken up by death. 

I agree with Mrs. Bryan, on the philosophy of *Be good to yourself", etc. 

aere is too much of *Look out for number one, and let the devil take the hind- 
-X" in this present day. The irreverent, irreligious spirit prevailing is some- 
thing awful. To one coming from a prohibition state, the barrooms and 
3a.2ons are an eye opener, and Sunday is considered the best day for fishing. 
Should like to hear the members’ opinion on these subjects. 


New Orleans. PUPIL NURSE. 


Slang 

Slang, the German word for snake, creeps into our language in spite of 
our vigilance. To illustrate: Some five or six years ago a certain telegraph 
operator, Joe Lilly, in a large Baltimore office, called up Cincinnati by tele- 
graph, but could not make himself understood, although he could easily under- 
ana the message sent to him. Then he called up other cities with the same 
result. 

Evidently something was wrong, so he notified the electrician, who, on 
opening the box containing the transmitting apparatus, found a bug which in 
the course of its wanderlust had short-circuited the machine. The other opera- 
tors gave the victim-the horse laugh for having a *bug house" transmitter. Even 
the messengers accused each other of being “bug house", and inside of an hour 
it was flashed from one city to another. 

But after awhile a race of employees sprung up who knew not Joseph, 
and to these the words “bug house" conveyed not much meaning. Could “bug 
house" compete with crazy? Well, for a time “bug house" had crazy beat a 


One or two hours a day is all you need devote to our business, and we will mile, but a reaction set in when some miscreant composed the ditty, “I May 


pay you well. 


Uncle Remus is not five years old yet, and those on our staff now will | 


have great opportunities in the future. 


For full particulars, address 
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Schools and Colleges . | 


THE COLLEGE SCHOQL Mary Baldwin Seminary 


KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS 


On the shores of Lake Michigan. 15 miles from Chi- 
cago. A boy's school noted for its efficiency in 
college preparation. An ideal school for Western 
and Southern boys. High grade scholarship and all 
around development maintained. Affords a whole- 
some transition from childhood at home to manhood 
in college or in the world. Nonsectarian. Faculty 
of all college graduates—Christian gentlemen who 
seek close and intimate contact with the pupils. One 
teacher to each 7 boys. Thorough and individual in- 
struction. Carefully prepared curriculum. Complete 
equipment for study and athletics. Send for catalog. 


ALLEN H. CARPENTER, Head Master, Box 712 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Term begins Sept. 7th, 1911. 
ginia. 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint- 
ments. 302 students past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. 
Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. MISS E. C, WEIMAR, Prin. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other advantages. 
Modern equipped building, unsurpassed laboratories, Lying-In 
Asylum Hospitals, etc. 40th Annual Session begins Oct. 2nd. 
For catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M. D., Dean, Calvert 
and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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| be Crazy, But I Aint No Fool”. 


That put a quietus on “bug house”, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Tuomas A. TAYLOR. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


The Wife Who Deceives 


In the May number of UxcrE REexvs's Home MaGazine I find the follow- 
ing from the pen of *One Who Knows": 

“Sometimes a woman seems fickle when she is only protecting herself. She 
cannot go out and choose a husband; she must take the best offer that comes 
to her, since she had been taught that marriage is her proper destiny. She 
accepts a young man, and later is sought by another, whom she prefers. She 
has not moral courage to tell the first lover the truth, and so drops him and lets 
him think she is simply fickle and shallow-hearted. This is not the frank thing 
to do, but it is better than marrying a man one does not love." 

Here too much emphasis is given the assumption that a girl *must take the 
best offer that comes to her", the conclusion of which reasoning is that it is 
better to become engaged to, or to marry, an unworthy man than to run the 
risk of remaining single. If deception and the breaking of an honest pact "is 
better than marrying a man one does not love", how much better not to be in 
such haste in the making of a compact to be so lightly regarded afterward. 
And it is certainly true that a girl who acts intelligentiy and in sincere good 
faith in engaging herself to the average man need not have, and rarely does 
have, occasion to reverse her decision in favor of some other man. Of course I 
am not here speaking of those cases where mutual deception is practiced. They 
speak for themselves, and point their own moral. When hearts become cor- 
rupt, then people must watch one another. But when the clear light of an 
honest purpose shines through the life of a man or a woman, it shames base- 
ness and shallowness and fickleness; plain people, honest people, worthy people; 


| people who are living for something and doing something and are something, 


never fear the fickleness of earth's weaklings. They do not need to “protect” 
themselves by questionable means, for.they know it to be more honorable and 


| 
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an qari TE ta. Daven oneself from the imputation of evil than from ae 
r e possibility of celibacy. | 

And as for the woman who, in the case (hypothetical?) cited, “has not qQChoots ond eM Erni * | 
moral courage to tell the first lover the truth", she would not make a satisfac- 
tory wife, for she might find that she, did not love the man she married any 
more than the one to whom. she was. engaged in the first place. -The woman 
who is prone to defective judgments in the matter of engagement, is the same 
woman whose reasoning (or non-reasoning) leads to mistakes in the matter of 
marriage. What applies to one applies to the other—it is morally necessary 
that engagements be regarded as seriously as marriage, for that is its legitimate 
end and aim, and we cannot argue the question upon any other premise. 

And the woman who would not have the moral courage to tell Lover No. 1 
that she did not love him certainly would not have moral courage to tell Lover 
No. 2 the truth on all occasions; if he knew how she had acted in one instance, 
he would never know her attitude on any moral question involved in that one 
instance. And a great many moral things are involved in, and unknown influ- 
ences flow out of, a deception of this nature. e 
i From time to time there appear in the Open House certain expressions of 

certain views that. I wish to reply to; but it is rather hard to find thinking 
-.  . space in this bustling life—especially difficult to get the consent of my mind to 
express my thoughts when I reflect how unformed they are and how much more 
greatly necessary and pleasant it is to sit at the feet of other Gamaliels and 
draw wisdom from others than try to dispense knowledge that is but 
feebly gained. When I think on the countless men of worth and wisdom who 
have lived and left the rich legacies of their minds and characters, it seems 
almost criminal that people should not only exist in the present, but should 
draw their interest in life and literature almost wholly from current literature 
and latterday topics. This may be the fault of a democratic country, where 
there is no aristocratic leisure class—for surely one must have leisure to attain 
culture; that is, to reach that full development of the mind and all one's 
resources through acquaintance with the world and its achievements in per- 
spective, "down the ringing grooves of change". However, personally, I do 
not find fault with my position as a worker in the world, however narrow my 
| sphere sometimes seems and how uncongenial my environments. The only 
thing to do is to preserve a balance, to harmonize as best one may the ideal 
and the practical without lowering or losing the ideal. 


Gainesville, Georgia. Furman L. Coorrn. 
í 


Look On Its Funny Side 


About flirting, I can shake hands with yov, Dick and Windy. I’ve been 
along the same road, and it's a pretty rough one. The way to better it is to 
look on the funny side of the dead and gone love affairs. Call to mind the 
l foolish things you and she said and did and laugh over them. If you can't 
laugh over the matter, just pluck up a little grit, sit up and take notice and 
eat an apple. ‘The taste of it-wont be out of your mouth before you'll be look- 
ing around for a “peach”. You'll find one all right—they are hanging all 
around—and maybe the one you tackle next will be sound at the core. All 
girls are not false and frivolous. Windy may be a kid, but he gives the girls 
good advice. If a girl wishes to gain a man's contempt let her lay aside her 
modest reserve and allow young men to talk and act familiarly to her. "They'll 
do this every time if the girl allows it, but they are sure to mark her down if 
she does permit it. Cheer up, boys. Wve always found after a cool analysis of 
my jilting lady loves that they wouldn't have suited me anyway, and had done 
me a service by giving me the go-by. Jorrx. 


= P 


Tulane University 


Located in the choicest residential section of the South's leading city, with climatic and other 
advantages enjoyed by no other institution of equal rank, oflers superior instruction as follows: 


College of Arts for men, Full Literary, Classical and Scientific courses; many free 
scholarships. , ; 

Newcomb College {on separate campus) for women. Standard college courses and 
special departments of Art, Music, Domestic Science and Education. 

Medical College, Est. 1843 (one of the few commended in the "Carnegie Report"). 
Exceptional clinical opportunities and for the study of tropical diseases. 

Law: School ‘Three-year course in American Law which equips for practice in any 
State; separate three-year course in Louisiana Law (including Civil Law); faculty of 
eight includes eminent specialists and practitioners. 

College of Technology with complete laboratory equipment for Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, Architectural, Civil and Chemical Engineering. 

Teachers’ College. 

Department of Pharmacy, Est. 1838. Two-year course for Ph.C. degree. 
Department of Dentistry. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Post-graduate Medical Department (New Orleans Polyclinic) offers excellent 
clinic and laboratory courses. 


2699 students from 28 States and 13 foreign countries, 240 instructors and specialists. 24 modern 
buildings, Campus of 100 acres adjoining Audubon Park (250 acres). Doymitories. Opportunities for 
self-support. Full descriptive catalogue, or a bulletin of any department, sent free upon application. 


Address Seeretary, Station 20, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


-Newfngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


"Founded Yenr opens 
1853 BOSTON, MASS. Sept. Diet. 1911 
GEORGE W. CHADWICH, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the musical center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education, Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Build. 
ing, splendid equipment, and the Residence Building, offer exceptional facilities for students. 

Every department under special masters. The reciprocal relations established with 
Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers. : 

The Free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. A number of free Violin scholarships are available for 1911. 


For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


[Did you not remind yourself of the proverbial fox and grapes when you 
were having these consoling reflections, friend Jolly ?] 


The Home We Have Planned 


Dear Open House people, who talk so beautifully, may I come into your 
cheerful circle, for just a little chat? I want to tell Molly Woolsy that there 
are some men who have dreams of an ideal home. Usually, these are men who 
have never known a true home. Dear lady, there is one man I know who longs 
for this “home beautiful” as intensely as I do. I wish you could sometimes 
hear us talk over the plans we have made for our home—a dream home now, 
but one that, please God, will be real before many moons. And, dear people, 
how happy this home i$ to be: what a haven of rest for two who have not 
known a home for many years, what a hospitable retreat for all our friends! 
We will show the cynies that marriage is not a failure, but the realization of 
supreme content. This home in prospect will not be more than a pretty little 
cottage among the green trees, but it is going to be furnished just as we wish 
it for comfort and simple elegance. It is in the suburbs of a Southern city; 
I am to drive him into the city in the morning to his work, and come for him 
in the afternoon, and such glorious evenings we have planned when his day's 
work is over. ; 

I have been working in an office for several years, and this will make me 
rize our home yet more. He is a “genial knight of the grip”, and he has not 
nown a home for ten years. I flatter myself that I shall be able to make him 

forget part of the disagreeable ast and live in the present. I will make it a 
daily study to render his life as happy as lies in my power. And I wish to 
try to make others happy in grateful return to the Father for the good that 
has been béstowed on me. I believe one may obtain almost anything that he 
wants, if he will “wish” for it hard enough, and will ask Divine help in gaining 
it. I have wanted and prayed for a home, just such an one as we have planned, 
and for some one to love me as he does, some one to believe in me, and prize 
me above everything. And now all this has been given to me. In return, we 
are going to try hard to make others happy, and to teach them that love comes 

- before ambition, wealth, or any of the many phantoms that we mortals eagerly 
pursue as a means of happiness, and when we have grasped them, find that 
they are only “Sodom apples” and that we have put aside real happiness in this 
mad chase after something “just ahead”. 

Mississippi. LisrA Tevis. 


When Neighbors Advise 


It had been a trying day, when in the midst of a domestic catastrophe I 


COLLEGE * 
CONSERVATORY 3 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


Midsummer term, July 25th; Fall term, September 14th. Brenau is one of the few 
great institutions for women commanding a national patronage. Thirty States are repre- ' 
Fl sented. Located in the heart of the Old South and quickened by the spirit of the New, it 
M appeals to girls from every section. The climate of Gainesville, on account of its high 
altitude, is a bracing tonic to the girls from the low country, while the mild winters are a 
: delight to the girls from the North. = — 
Collegiate advantages of "Class A”; 
musical advantages unsurpassed in 
America; several members of fac- 
ulty artists of international reputa- 
tion: Expression and Art schools 
unsurpassed, 
Rates reasonable; equipment and 
cuisine elegant. ( 
Write for illustrated catalogue. wp ERE eT 


P. O. BOX A AUDITORIUM 


Margaret College cies | erik Military 


VERSAILLES, KY. _ Institute SYWEĘEIYATER 
(Near Frankfort & Lexington) "/ din 


A school of national patro and 


i 2 s i ^À one of the most successful i N 
A thoroughly modern homeschool. Its endow iX schools im the South. NE 
ment affords superior advantages at low tuition TA aration for college, Government 


M 7 e Academies or business. Indi 
cost to those desiring preparatory or junior instruction, New buildings designed 


è ksze es ae d — especially f . 
discovered that Nellie, my little four-year-old daughter, had slipped out for the collegiate training. Finishing course of two | | Eam" modern e uipment. Steam heats 
fourth time that day to "play with some little Mexican children on the street. | years for High School graduates. Situated on | | Sa] from fine spring in reme S 
Now, When one lives in an old-new Western town, where the only available | extensive grounds in healthful, cultured Blue ; d bowling eof. lene ee 
abode is in a row of adobe flats opening on the street and with only a very | Grass community. New building; every con- climate in. AC" Encampments in 
small sun-baked back yard, one can but sympathize with a child in its desire | venience. Faculty of college graduates and alry trips. In yery respoot o EOE 
to slip out and play on the shady sidewalk. And Nellie is a gregarious little | specialists. Skilled instructor supervises gym- (e, class military, school with moderate 
animal, passionately fond of the companionship of other children without regard | nasium and out-of-doors athletics. Address full session. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 


_to race, color or previous condition of servitude. 

But I had forbidden her to play on the street, fearing that she would hear 
bad language or be regaled on germ-covered candies bought from the unsavory 
cheap shops. 

Besides, my neighbors were unanimous in thinking that I ought to keep 
her in the house, and quite frank in expressing their opinions as to the matter 
among themselves. So I determined to break Nellie of the street habit. I had 
talked to her earnestly and told her I would punish her if she ran away again. 

Fifteen minutes later I missed her and reached the street just as her little 
blue dress disappeared around the corner. I brought her back and spanked 
her soundly. Two hours afterwards the operation had to be repeated. The 
effect of this lasted until the afternoon, when she again slipped out. I caught 
her just outside the gate and she looked at me so beseechingly that my heart 
failed me and I satisfied my sense of duty by telling her I should certainty 
Whip her if she left the house again without my permission. As a consequence 
she slipped out half an hour later. She had gone several blocks before I missed 
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CUTICURA 


SOAP 


Because of its delicate emollient 
properties, added to its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance, 
Cuticura Soap is most: fitted to 
maintain the youthful freshness and 
beauty of the complexion, hands 
and hair. Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, it overcomes a tendency 
to disfiguring eruptions in youth, 
and thus lays the foundation of a 
clear skin and good hair through 
life. No other emollients do so 
much for poor complexions, red, 
rough hands and falling hair. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd,, 
Cape Town, etc.; U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


93 Free, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 


Say Good-By 


Here's a little plaster which has 
ended fifty million corns. It stops 
the pain instantly. It removes the 
corn in 48 hours. 

The dot is B & B wax — our inven- 
tion—that gently loosens the toughest 
corn. Inthe meantime you forget it. 
' There's no pain, no soreness, no dis- 
comfort. 

are guaranteed. 

There is nothing else 
like it. Nothing else 
commands one-fiftieth 
the sale. Please find it 


j out. It isdangerous to | 


meddle with a corn. 


A in the picture is the soft 
& B wax. It loosens 

the corn. 

B protects the corn, stop- 
ping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It 
is narrowed to be comfor- 
table. 


Dis rubber adhesive to 
fasten the plaster on. 
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Corn Plasters 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 


All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
If not convinced, ask for sample—free 
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her. I foünd her in a vacant lot with a group of motley 
street waifs, her face, hands and erstwhile clean white dress 
smeared with chocolate candy. I led her away, and as I re- 
proached her for her disobedience, she looked up at me, her 
lips quivering, and said piteously: “I haven't any children 
to play with me at home, and I get so lonesome." In spite 
of my righteous indignation I felt myself relenting. 

On my way home I stopped at a little bakery to make a 
purchase. It was kept by a widow, whom I found at a desk 
behind the counter, working over some account books, her 
forehead drawn into a pucker of worry. Through an open 
door leading into a rear room I could see her grown son, 
Baxter, seated with his feet on a table reading a novel. 

*Been after that girl again?" observed the widow, as she 
left her seat to wait on me. “I declare, Mrs. Grey, it's a 
shame how you let that child do. If you don't make her 
mind now, you will never be able to do anything with her. 
I tell you I made my boy mind when he was Nellie's age." 

“By the way," I said in reply, “I thought you were to 
spend the afternoon with Mrs. West?" 

*So I did intend to, but tomorrow is the first of the 
month and I must get these bills made out. I hate to, for 
my eyes are not strong and this work gives me a headache." 

“I should think you would have your son do this kind of 
work. I know he is competent," I said, thinking of the high 
school education and the business course which Baxter had 
received at the cost of great sacrifice by his mother. 

*Oh, yes, Baxter's fine at figures," she returned with 
pride, *but he's always so surly when I ask him to help me 
with the books that I'd rather do the work myself." 

Putting aside the temptation to say that Baxter's early 
training in obedience seemed to have departed from him, I 
x S shop and ran into Mrs. Jones and her twelve-year- 
old boy. 

“Why, what's the matter with Neilie's dress?" she asked. 
I explained, and she said: “You ought to keep her from 
eating candy and things that upset her stomach. You are 
too indulgent with Nellie, Mrs. Grey. When she gets older 
she wont mind a word you say. I know by experience, you 
have to be firm with them in the beginning. That was always 
my way." 

*How is Walter?" I asked with seeming irrelevance. Her 
face settled at once into its habitual anxious, fretful lines. 

“Why, he has been sick again. He just would eat saur 
kraut for supper. The doctor says he must be careful in his 
diet—eat eggs and milk and cereals—but he doesn't like that 
kind of food, and he wont eat it, all I can do. "This world's 
full of worry—nothing but sickness and doctor's bills—" 

She mopped a tear from her eyes with her handkerchief 
as she walked away. My next encounter was with my neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Brown, and her two little girls, aged respectively 
five and three. 

“Evidently Nellie’s been running away again," she said, 
after a survey of the candy-smeared culprit. “You'll have to 
punish her severely, Mrs. Grey. You are too lenient with 
her. I can't sympathize with you (I hadn't asked for her 
sympathy), for I know your views as to making a companion 
of one's child—appealing to his heart and his sense of right 
and all that. I make my children obey me. If they rebel I 
punish them well, and that's all there is to it. "They'll re- 
spect you for keeping a tight rein on them.” 

As she spoke I saw her older child, who was walking be- 
hind, make a face at her mother. 'The younger one called 
out, and was about to tell on her sister, who slapped her on 
the mouth. An outcry ensued, which Mrs. Brown silenced 
with dire threats of punishment. When we resumed our 
walk she said: *I don't see why you are always saying it's 
nice to have two children near the same age. They are al- 
ways quarreling and fighting." 

I could have told her that Mary had the reputation of 
falling out with every child she played with; also that a 
child who was being brought up under the rule of harshness 
and often injustice could not be expected to be kind and 
gentle to other children, and was almost sure to be sly and 
hypocritical through fear of punishment. 

Arrived in my own back yard, I saw my neighbor, Mrs. 
Bell, carrying in a heavy load of wood, and heard her say 
to her big, husky boy, who was playing with a ball: “You 
might have done this, I think, when I've been working for 
you all day.” He kept on playing and took no notice of her. 
She spied Nellie and exclaimed: “So that child's been run- 
ning away again! Whatever are you going to do with her 
when she's older, Mrs. Grey? You really oughtn't to let her 
get the upper hand of you the way she does." 

This was the straw that broke the back of my patience. 
“Mrs. Bell,” I said, “if I had a fourteen-year-old son who 
would stand and see me carry in wood to cook his supper I 
don't think I would have the heart to find fault with the way 
anyone else was bringing up a child. Every woman I have 
met this afternoon has criticised my indulgence with Nellie 
and held up her own method of child raising, at the same 
time the results of that raising have shown that it was a 
failure. I think I shall keep on trying to be patient with 
my child, and try to draw out her instinctive sense of what 
is right." Lucy Gray. 

Tucson, Arizona. 


The Girl in Demand 


“No girl of good character and passable looks, who can 
skilfully manipulate a frying pan or a skillet ever comes to 
Texas and remains single. ‘Texas hungers for girls who can 
yank a symphony out of a cooking stove or a piano with 
equal facility.” 

The above paragraph from the Houston Post met the ap- 
proval of every masculine reader. As we grow older and 
learn more about the things that conduce to happiness, we 
are convinced that the “jewel of a woman” does not brighten 
a silken boudoir or dazzle a ballroom or divert the starers 
on the beach of a summer resort by the scantiness of her 
bathing suit. No, indeed; the real woman treasure is to be 
found in the clean, sweet smelling kitchen of a home, where 
she is the presiding genius—a kitchen whence emanates the 
appetizing odor of savory saxsage, frying chicken, beauti- 
fully browning biscuit, and fragrant coffee, more delectable 
than the nectar the mythical gods quaffed upon Mount 
Olympus. 

We would not be so ungallant as to say that our girls 
should spend their precious lives as kitchen queens, because 
we know they are good enough and fair enough to wear with 
grace the richest coronet that ever encircled the brow of a 


, 


princess; but we do insist that our girls—God bless them !— 
should possess the highest proficiency in the culinary art. 
Bad cooks have set the clock of the world's progress back 
hundreds of years. Indigestion has slain more victims than 
have all the wars since Joshua stood beyond Jericho. Let 
our girls learn the stately measure of the rolling pin, the 
rythmical swing of the pudding stick and the bread mixer, 
the intricate yet seemingly simple trick of evolving a tooth- 
some steak, and realize the sculptor's art in moulding with 
their fairy fingers the plastic corn pone. 


*We may live without friends; we may live without books; 
But the civilized man cannot live without cooks." 


Texas. GEAN. 


Do All Human Beings Possess Souls? 


The question recently propounded in the Open House, 
“Are all souls immortal?” brings to mind a conversation I 
once heard between a merchant and a farmer in a little 
Florida town. As I entered the town that morning, my at- 
tention was drawn to a huge tent that spread its gray 
canopy near the park. I was told that it was erected by the 
Adventists, and that they were holding in it a revival meet- 
ing. Later, having finished my business, I seated myself in 
a large department store to wait for a friend. Near the 
entrance the proprietor, an intellectual looking man, was 
conversing with a farmer, who was explaining to him the 
belief of the Adventists and wherein it differed from other 
Christian creeds, 

At length the merchant said: “These tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee distinctions do not appeal to me. What I 
wish to know is the great primordal question—Have all of 
us immortal souls? We are told that in the beginning God 
made man out of the dust of the earth, and that he breathed 
into man the breath of life (eternal life?), and man then 
became a living soul. There is extreme vagueness as to 
time in the Mosaic account of the creation, and we are left 
to conjecture what period of time elapsed before the cre- 
ating of man, and the giving to him a soul. During that 
period, was man a mere animal, only endowed with intelli- 
gence superior to that of the brute creation? "Was Adam 
the typical man with a soul, and the other previously cre- 
ated beings who helped Cain to build a city and furnished 
him a wife, minus the gift of souls? Also, are some of us 
descended from these soulless ‘sons of men’, as the Bible 
calls them, and others descended from the more favored 
Adam ?” Mary. 

Madison, Florida. 


Atmosphere in Literature 


Atmosphere is essential to the success of any work of 
art—be it story, poem, or picture. There should be given to 
the work the atmosphere in which the writer or artist has 
lived, which he has absorbed unconsciously and gives uncon- 
sciously in his work. A picture may be fine, but if hung 
in à bad light or at a wrong height, the fineness will be in a 
great degree lost on the beholder. The life and the scenes 
you are most familiar with, the people you know best, the 
emotions you have experienced: these are what you should 
seek to reproduce. Dickens was at his best in portraying 
the middle class and low class life of London, which he ob- 
served every day. Mary Wilkins Freeman has done her best 
work in photographing the village folk of her native New 
England; Octave Thanet in picturing the mining camps of 
the Middle West, which she knows so well, and Bret Harte 
the mining life of the Pacific Coast. Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock's pen is at home only when it outlines the mountains in 
whose shadow she lived. Grace King and George Cable 
could never have made us feel the quaint lovableness of the 
Nic of Louisiana had they not known this people in their 
nomes. 

James Lane Allen could never have put the Kentucky 
Cardinal in the minds and hearts of his readers had he 
not fondled the bird and heard him sing. Mark Twain 
could never have made Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
live and move before us through their humorous and pa- 
thetic experiences had he himself not been a barefoot boy 
beside Western rivers, and there suffered toothache and 
occasional floggings. Beatrice Harridan could never have 
awakened enthusiasm for the sunny slopes of California 
unless she had lived there, smelled the roses and drank the 
wine of the purple vinyards. 

These writers gave of what they knew. It needs only to 
call their names to bring up the scenes and people of the 
sections they represent. 

Anthony Hope Hawkins is a sui generis. His people live 
in dreamland, yet so vital is his imagination that though we 
know there is no kingdom of Ruritania, no cities of Strelsau 
and Zenda, yet they are made to seem so real to us as though 
they were on the maps of our geographies. 

But the author of the Prisoner of Zenda is exceptional, 
and his success in the realms of pure fancy does not set 
aside the rule that a writer should reproduce the life he 
knows best, the emotions he has felt, the scenes among which 
he has lived, no matter how homely these may be. Tell of 
some old negro you have seen sitting in his cabin»door, his 
mule and plow waiting close by, and if you describe him 
faithfully, what you write will be truer literature thdn if you 
had pictured some bejeweled duchess at an English house 
party. 

Describe a spring gushing from a hillside with violets 
purpling the bank above it, and if you have seen the spring 
and smelled the violets you may be able to show it to your 
readers so clearly as to please them x ith the picture. How- 
ever homely and commonplace a bit of real life may seem to 
you, it will make more impression on editors and readers 
than more showy second-hand pictures. 

It is the same way with the emotional. The exponent of 
life must have felt, enjoyed, suffered. An hour of strong 
feeling is worth more to a poet or story writer than a -ay's 
study of a Sophocles or Shakespeare tragedy. Books help 
us to express, but unless we have felt or thought we have- 
nothing to express. No counterfeit emotion will pass mus- 
ter, in this day of keen discernment. It must ring true. 
Books, education, help us to interpret feeling and thought, 
but experience and sympathetic observation are truer teach- 
ers than pedagogues and books. 

Long Beach, Miss. Tessa WILLINGHAM RODDEY. 
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Views of the Man on the Mountain 


I have just found your magazine fluttering by the side 
of a railroad track, high up in the Sierras. I pounced on it 
with avidity and have read every word, even the advertise- 
ments, with great gusto, for rarely do I see a printed page. 
Wha’ queer ideas you people in civilization have! Take 
your men’s opinions of women, for instance: I wonder if 
these young fellows have their mothers in mind when they 
put such distorted things in black and white. Though it 
may seem hard to believe, I have not seen a woman for five 
months! Possibly my own idea of women is idealized, but 
I live in wide, high, free spaces, and when a man pivots on 
his heel at eve, when the sky is crimson from horizon to 
horizon, and all he can perceive is a blazing dome overhead 
and desert all about, there is no room left for *masculine 
superiority" to throw mud at his sisters. 

Out here in the true West (Western cities are but East- 
ern sores upon our land) women are—well, in some corner 
of every man's heart is an altar, and on that altar are, in 
some cases, white hot flames; in others, embers that have 
been quenched with unshed tears, but this sanctuary is sa- 
cred to soi.e woman, or the thought of “what may be". 

It seems to me that some men, because they have been 
found unworthy by the woman they sought, must needs 
seek a cheap revenge by casting slurs on womankind. This 
is dishonorable and unmanly. 

Why do men question woman's right to vote? A negro 
votes; drunken, pig-brained. male bipeds cast a ballot. As 
for myself, women can have everything they want; and as 
I sit here on my mountain and look across the world, I see 
the co-education of boys and girls. I see girls holding “of- 
fices" and voting with boys, and I know that when this 
mighty and beautiful concourse of young Americans come 
to maturity the girls will not waive the right to vote. 

It seems to me some of your correspondents are violating 
the code of American Manly Men—*So live each hour, that 


when She looks into thy eyes you can say, ‘I am pure’.” 


A code like this is impossible to fulfill, I fear, and though 
*She" has never crossed my trail, I will abide her judgment 
without bitterness, only with a weary regret that it was 
not given me to be worthy. 

I hope, dear editors, you will forgive me these lines 
penned by the son of kings, whose burning eyes see the 
land of his fathers overrun by a pale-faced race, false to 
their promises and their religion, a race great and progres- 
sive, but witn whom pure honor seems too high to be brought 
into everyday transactions. I see my friend coming down 
the trail He is to post this to you, and I hasten to add 
that in spite of my harsh words I know from experience 
that there are real men among you, and as for the women— 
everyone is a queen. 

Despite the pigment in the skin, one.man's soul is about 
as white as another's Again I must convey to you my 
gr titude for the respite from brooding melancholy your 
magazine has afforded me, and so I remain, gratefully 
yours, A H-NOA-GA-TA-HE. 

High Up Among the Whispering Pines. 


Socialism in a Nutshell 


In replying to the question of Mabel concerning social- 
ism, I will try to. put the information as nearly in a nutshell 
as any system of philosophy, or science can be put. Social- 
ism means the collective ownership and the democratic ad- 
ministration—in the interest of everybody—of all the means 
of production and distribution, which are socially necessary. 
Industrial democracy is a shorter definition. Socialism dif- 
fers from communism in that private property, which is not 
inimical to public interests or is not a public social neces- 
sity, remains private property under socialistic administra- 
tion. Socialism does not oppose marriage, and does not 
approve of free love in the sense of promiscuity. It aoes 
advocate a pure love free of commercial taint. It would 
render economically-forced marriage impossible, and largely 
do away with any money temptation to marriage. ; 

Macon, Georgia. H. C. Hannis. 


THE ESCAPES 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


these fellows don't take us? No money, no clothes, unknown, 
looking worse than tramps and smelling like skunks, and 


hungry, too; if those fellows ask you anything, you tell 'em 


about the man you killed." » 

*But, 7 ain' kilt nobody, Marse Worf—" 

*Jim, you certainly are one chuckle-headed nigger. You 
have got to have killed somebody. You tell 'em about it, or 
they might leave you behind, or hang you to pay for these 
clothes and this grub., Now you lay down there and think 
up somebody to kill. And you've got a life term, too.” 

*Whut did you say my penitenshirary name wuz, en whar 
is I from, Marse Worf?" 

*Named Jim Shoemaker, and you're from the Delta. Now 
hush up; I'm tired and want to sleep." Silence reigned for 
five minutes. 

*Marse Worf, wuz hit a nigger or er w'ite man whut I 


. kilt?" 


*Nigger, you old idiot; if it had been a white man you'd 
’a’ been hanged.” 

“Yasser, dat’s er fac’. 

“Jim, you’ve got no imagination whatever. 
cut him to pieces with a carving knife—” 

“Nosser, I b'lieve I druther shoot 'im; dis yer cuttin’ 
makes such er messy killin'——" 

*Oh, shut up, for heaven's sake, and let me go to sleep." 

“Yasser, I sho’ will. En whut did I kill"im fur?" 

*'Bout a woman you two were in love with.” Silence 
for a few minutes and a half snore from the Major. 

*Marse Worf—oh, Marse Worf!” The Major started and 
raised on one elbow. 

“What is it?” 

*Wuz dat er yaller nigger or else er black nigger whut I 
kilt?" 

*Oh, either one—only stick to it after you say it. 
thing else? I want to get through with this now." 

*En whut wuz de 'ooman's name?" 

*Mandy Jenkins. Looks to me like you ought to be able 
to do at least some of your own lying—you've told me 
enough of 'em." 

"Yasser, but dis yer business doan' 
need no jes common, ordinary nig- 
ger lie — hit needs er fine, thunk out 
lie, er w'ite folks like you kin tell, 
Marse Worf," Jim explained frankly. 

The Major breathed hard and 
looked at him. There was no guile 
in his face. “If I hear another word 
from you tonight T'll hit you on the 
head with this shoe.” Thereafter the 
quiet was not disturbed again. 


En how did I kill "im?" 
I think you 


Any- 


comes out 


And every litle flower that grows, 
And every waving tree, 

And every breeze that softly blows 
Seem whispering to me! 


In the morning, after a bounteous 
breakfast, the constable equipped 
himself with two ancient pistols, and 
his deputy the same way. At the 
earnest solicitation of the Major, 
they were not tied with ropes. The 
constable had never owned a pair of 
handcuffs. The Major assured his 
captors that the dream of his life was 
to get back to the penitentiary and 
he would not think of escaping again. 

Jim related his bloody doings with 
great gusto and many embellishments 


They 


The Morning Call 
By CARL HOLLIDAY 


When morning dawns 


And stares right in my eyes, 
And all the birds that fly: about 
Call loudly from the skies! 


They will not let me sleep, you see; 
They whisper till I wake. 

It seems so very strange to me 
That they such interest take! 


But I suppose they have such fun 


think—just as I do— 
That when the daylight has begun 
I ought to know it too! 


which reflected credit upon his teacher. The Major told 
of his experiences in robbing trains, so by the time the fifteen 
mile ride to the station was over, it was quite a friendly and 

a merry party that climbed aboard the passenger car. 

Arriving at the capital, the-constable did not know which 
way to go. The Major hailed a hack, and the four drove in 
state to the warden's office. That official greeted them cor- 
dially. 

*Why, Major, when did you get back? Catch any fish?" 
he inquired as he shook hands. He and the Major were cro- 
nies and had been on many a trip together. 

“Just got in, Ed—had fine luck, thank you." i 

“These are my priz’ners, Cap'n," said the constable wit! 

,a haughty air. “Bill Buckley and this here murderin’ nig- 
ger, an' I want the reward.” The warden gasped, but in re- 
sponse to a wink from the Major, kept silent. 

“Say, Ed, give me a Farmer’s Bank check, and let Jim 
here run down to the bank for me—I owe these gentlemen 
some money." 

*Certainly, Major; go around to the desk there and fill 
it out. My buggy is hitched out in front, Jim can use that." 
In a moment Jim was in the buggy and on his way down 
town. The constable started to protest, but reflected that 
maybe Jim was a trusty. At any rate, he had delivered them 
to the warden and his skirts were clear. : 

Jim returned with a roll of bills and handed them to the 
Major, who called the constable to the desk. 

*You paid twenty-eight dollars for our clothes; rig to 
the train, five dollars; meals say two and a half, railroad 
fare for four, twenty-five dollars, and it will cost you and 
your deputy twelve and a half to get back, with a dollar 
each for incidentals. Here's your money, and thank you. 
Now here's twenty-five dollars for you and twenty-five for 
your deputy, for your time and trouble." 

*Much obliged, Mr. Buckley," said the man, tucking the 
money in his pocket. 

“Pm not Bill Buckley—you wouldn't believe me when I 
told you the truth. Ask the warden here who I am." 

That gentleman took the censtable 
by the arm and pointed out a hand- 
some, white-pillared mansion. 

"That's where your prisoner lives— 
and old Jim there has been with him 
ever since he was a boy. This is Ma- 
jor Worthington Jordan, one of the 
best citizens in the state, and he 
never has been in the ‘pen’ except to 
come down here and play a little 
poker with me sometimes.” The con- 
stable gasped. 

*Now, Pll tell you what you two 
gentlemen are going to do," said the 
Major, slapping his late captor on 
the back. “You are going to come 
up home there and spend a couple of 
days with me, and I’m going to try 
to be as hospitable to you as you were 
to me. And Im coming down next 
year and hunt and fish for a week 
with you—if I’m welcome." 

“You know you will be," said the 
constable, as the procession of four 
filed down the penitentiary steps and 
toward the mansion on the hill, 
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DENTGLCICREOM 


is the modern dentifrice 
— an efficient cleanser 
without a "druggy" taste 
—a polishing cleanser 
without grit—an antisep- 
tic cleanser without in- 
jurious chemicals. 


By its antiseptic quali- _ 
ties it destroys decay- 
germs and leaves the 
mouth in that sweet, 
clean, non-acid condi- 
tion which counteracts 
germ growth. 


Its flavor is so delicious 
that you'll find it delight- 
ful to use. 


Send 4 cents for a 
generous trial tube, 
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The 2^ Brownie 


For Pictures 277 x 4% inches. 


DETAIL—Meniscus Achro- 
matic lens, Eastman Rotary 
Shutter, with set of three stops, 
for snap-shots or time expos- 
ures. Equipped with two find- 
ers. Loads in daylight with 
Kodak Film Cartridges. Cov- 
ered with fine imitation grain 
leather and has full nickeled 
fittings. 

OUALITY—Made in the 
Kodak factory by Kodak work- 
men under Kodak superintend- 
ence. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


Other Brownies, $1.0c to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
371 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue Sree at the dealers or by mail, 
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Tales of the Zotwots »» roserT J. DEAN 


The Jay-fowl’s Adventure With 
the Baby Blubberingboos 


a faucet. Then, using his left eye as a spray, he filled the room with a 
heavy mist. Next he winked bubbles out of his right eye. Then, call- 
ing for a tin pan, he held his face over it and rained tears into it 
with such force and perfect time it sounded like a musician beating a 


The Jay-fowl silently shed tears, which rained down his face and dripped off the end of his beard. 


WANT to teli you something about 
the Jay-fowl,” my little friend said, 
as she Stted a new dress on her doll. 
A “I am always glad to hear anything 
M concerning the precious Jay-fowl,” I 
; A . replied. 

EAT A “I thought you would like to 
know,” she said, threading a needle. 
“You see, the Jay-fowl loses his feathers once a year. 
New ones come in as fast as the old ones drop out. 
While this change is taking place the Jay-fowl is in a 
very critical condition and must be humored. 

“The Zotwots never let the Jay-fowl suspect they 
know he is moulting, because this would be a great 
shock to him; and in his condition might easily result 
in his death. 

* About three days ago, the Jay-fowl began to mope 
around and cry. The Zotwots tried to appear inter- 
ested, and said to him: ‘What is the trouble? Have 
you hurt yourself?’ 

**[ want a team of Muuks, like the Wot drives,’ 


screamed the Jay-fowl at the top of his voice. 


“Well” whispered the Zotwots, ‘do you think that 
is the proper way to ask for what you want?’ 

“Will you get me a team of Muuks if I behave 
myself? asked the Jay-fowl. 


“Dear little pet, they replied, laughing heartily, ‘we would gladly 
get you a team of Muuks if it were possible; but you know the Wot 
has the only Muuks in existence. Therefore, your wish is absurd.’ 

“The Jay-fowl went into hysterics, and leaped about the room, until 
the Zotwots hung their heads in shame. "Then he became rational, and 
the Zotwots tried to amuse him; but their efforts were wasted. 

“You can't fool me, the Jay-fowl sagely remarked, each time the 
Zotwots thought they had succeeded in diverting his mind from the 
Muuks, ‘you are trying to make me forget those Muuks. I know what 


you are up to? 


“The Zotwots, overcome with confusion, blushed and fumbled ner- 
vously in their pockets, feeling very foolish as they vainly searched 
for some suitable reply; but before they.could answer the Jay-fowl 
screamed, ‘I shall die if I can't have.a team of Muuks. 


why can't I have a team of Muuks?’ 


N this manner the day wore on, and when night came the Zotwots 
were utterly exhausted. They assured each other in hopeful whis- 
pers that all would be right by morning, and fell into fitful slum- 

ber. Then the Jay-fowl crawled sobbing to bed and dreamed of 


Muuks all night. 


“When morning came, the Zotwots’ hopes were dashed, for the Jay- 
fowl stared at his friends reproachfully, and would not eat the dainty 
breakfast they had prepared for him. He grinned at them and 
silently shed tears, which ran down his face and dripped off the end 


of his beard. 


“Good morning, little pet, cheerily cried the Zotwots, pretending 
not to be aware of his misery; 'how are you feeling today? 
*'[ am feeling fine, thank you, the Jay-fowl. answered in a tremb- 


Zotwot. 


~ plained. 


ling voice, forcing tears from his eyes in little spiral 
streams. 

“The Zotwots exchanged frightened glances and 
hastily withdrew from the touching scene. But they 
were not to escape so easily. The wily Jay-fowl 
quickly followed and kept himself constantly before 
their eyes. No matter where they turned their heads, 
the persevering Jay-fowl stood smiling sadly up into 
their faces; weeping, weeping, weeping—first with 
one eye, then with the other—then with both eyes at 
once, just as it struck his fancy. 

“At last, becoming exasperated, the Zotwots shout- 
ed, ‘What do you want?’ and the Jay-fowl answered, 
‘Nothing, I am perfectly happy.” But the Zotwots 
were not in the least deceived by this soft answer, 

“The Jay-fowl, fearing they might believe him, in- 
creased his efforts and forced tears from his eyes in 
so many interesting ways that the Zotwots became in- 
tensely amused and forgot the terrible sorrow that 
was gnawing the very heart of their beloved pet. 

“When the Jay-fowl realized the wonder he excited, 
he, too, forgot his grief and bent all his efforts to en- 
tertain his friends, and actually astonished himself. 
He made tears run out of both eyes like water out of 


O-o-oh-oh, 


his little cot. 


roll on a snare-drum. 
*'Can you play “Home, Sweet Home"? shouted an enthusiastic 


“ ‘Easy as pie,’ the Jay-fowl dryly replied. His voice, nevertheless, 
plainly showed his recent grief. 

*After playing *Home, Sweet Home', he threw back his head and 
sent four soap bubbles from his right eye high in the air. *Now 
watch my left eye, he cried; but nothing happened. He squeezed 
and squeezed; and squeezed again. ‘This eye is stopped up,’ he ex- 


“You mean it's gone dry, don't you? a sarcastic Zotwot giggled. 

“Tt has not, the Jay-fowl wrathfully contradicted. ‘I am a little 
tired, that's all.’ 

“Then, summoning all his strength, he tried again; but failed dis- 
mally. The Zotwots hooted. The Jay-fowl ran and crawled under 
Then the Zotwots became frightened. They knew his 
mind would revert to the Muuks if he were left to himself. They 
tried to coax him out, but without success, until an old Zotwot sud- 


denly remembered the Jay-fowl’s fondness for fresh 
roasted peanuts. He hurriedly procured some and the 
Jay-fowl showed such marked improvement in health 
and spirits—after eating a few—that no objection was 
raised when he stoutly declared he intended going at 
once to the woods to have a picnic al] by himself. 

*He immediately carried out his threat and the Zot- 
wots, with bated breath, watched their beloved pet 
disappear over the brow of a hill; but the Jay-fowl 
never looked back—he continued on his way for many 
miles. At last, when very tired, he sat down under a 
tree to enjoy his peanuts. Just as he cracked a third 
one, he heard a soft voice calling, ‘Boo-hoo, boo-hos.’ 
The sounds seemed to come from the direction of a 
large pile of stones on his right. 

“sI will have to look into this matter, he muttered 
grimly. 'It may be something important. 

*So, guided by the strange sounds, he ran over and 


. climbed to the top of the heap of stones. The stones 


formed a nest that contained three baby Blubbering- 
boos. 'The Jay-fowl was so astonished that he almost 
tumbled into the nest, thereby thoughtlessly attract- 
ing the Blubberingboos' attention. They rose on their 
shaky legs, with mouth wide open, and staggered after 
the Jay-fowl With a frightened squawk, he hurried 
away! But slackened his pace when he noted their 


Round and round they sped, like a dog chasing its tail. 
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slow gait, *They must 
be very young," he mur- 
mured, ‘yet they are 
dangerous for all that, 
if they get close enough 
they will swallow me 
without an effort. Still, 
it may be possible to 
capture them single- 
handed and win great 
fame—at the same time 
remove a public danger. 
It is surely worth try- 
ing, at any rate. 

“But how to effect 
the capture, he contin- 
ued. ‘Ah, ha! that will 
require all my clever 
wit. I have it! I will 
get them to chase me 
round and round in a 
circle, and, when they 
become dizzy, their cap- 
ture will be simply a 
matter of tying their 
legs together before they 
recover’ 

“So saying he waited 
until the nearest Blub- 
beringboo caught up 
with him, then skilfully 
dodged and ran just fast enough to keep out of the 
hungry monster's greedy reach. Looking over his 
shoulder, he saw the two others following, one behind 
the other. Then, he began to circle, and the Blub- 
beringboos followed like geese. The first time around 
he ran in a wide circle; the next time, he ran in a 
smaller circle. He continued to narrow the circle 
until he and the three Blubberingboos formed almost 
a solid ring—only a very small space separating one 
from the other. 


Sent soap bubbles from his 
right eye. 


P P E 


Seeks Information 
Merrick, N. Y.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little girl twelve 
years old, and live in the coun- 
try in Merrick, Long Island, N. 
Y. My father was born in Nor- 
folk, Va. His father fought on 
the Southern side, and his oldest 
brother, Frank Ironmonger, was the youngest soldier 
in the whole Confederate army. His mother's maiden 
name is Siblie, and she claims relation to Robert E. 
Lee. I love the South, although I have never been 
further than Baltimore, and want to go to Virginia 
very much. I wish you would tell me some things 
-about the South. We get many magazines—my father 
is an advertising agent in New York—but I like Ux- 
CLE Remus’s best, because it is for the South. 
This is the first letter I have ever written and I 
hope it will be printed. 


Vioter May IRONMONGER. 


Lives in a Fine Prairie Country 

Cuthbert, Texas.—Dear Uncle Remus: I am a boy 
thirteen years old and weigh about eighty pounds. 
For a pet I have a big black dog named *Nig". He 
likes to chase rabbits, but he is so fat he hardly ever 
catches any. I live in what is known as the Middle 
West. I think this is a fine prairie country. When 
it rains enough all kinds of feed and cotton grow 
well. Our gin ginned mamy bales of cotton last sea- 
son. Correy BOZEMAN. 


Collects Stamps and Post Cards 

Baltimore, Md.—Dear Uncle Remus: Our city is 
called the Monumental City not because we have so 
many monuments, although we have quite a few, but 
because we were the first to erect a monument to the 
memory of George Washington. Baltimore has an 
area of about 321⁄ square miles and has a population 
of about six hundred thousand. Do any of the cous- 
ins save postage stamps and post cards? If so, I 
would like very much to exchange duplicates. I have 
about 3,000 different postage stamps and quite a few 
post cards. I also save street car transfers and 
would gladly exchange Baltimore transfers fòr the 
transfers of other cities. 


604 Wyanoke Ave. Josera B. SHIRKEY. 


A Picnic at High Shoals 

Anderson, S, C.—Dear Uncle Remus: I thought I 
would write and tell you about a picnic at High 
Shoals, The sun rose beautifully and a group of 
merry, laughing children met on the square of our 
little city, all fresh and eager to be off. When the 
wagons came, everyone ran to get a seat, then we 
rode for about an hour and a half, and at last reached 
the lovely green woods, where water tumbles from one 
TOCk to another, and the birds seem never to cease 
their Singing; where the lilies and mountain laurel 
peep out from their hiding place, and everything 
M to be singing praise to Him who made them. 
E happy, light-hearted school children all jumped 
te E the wagons, and some went to the spring, some 
f e beautiful waterfalls, and some went to look 
or wild flowers, At last dinner time came and 


peared altogether! 


“‘T am trapped! gasped the Jay-fowl as he real- 
ized he could not increase his speed without running 
into the Blubberingboo that brought up the rear. Yet, 
if he did not run a little faster the leader would 
surely swallow him before they were half way around 
the circle! Suddenly he saw a way out. 

*Quick as a cricket he jumped sideways and rolled 
behind a flowering shrub. The leading Blubbering- 
boo did not seem to notice the Jay-fowl’s disappear- 
ance, but quickly closed the gap and bent all his ef-* 
forts to catch the Blubberingboo that was trying to 
catch the middle one; and the middle one was fast 
overhauling the first one. Round and round they 
sped, like a dog chasing its tail. 

*Then, each Blubberingboo opened its mouth and 
began to swallow the other! Slowly— 
but surely—the three seemed to melt 
into each other and to become smaller 
and smaller, until soon they were no 
larger than a football, then about the 
size of a baseball, then a dried pea, 
then a mere speck which finally disap- 


“All this time the Jay-fowl stood 
with mouth open watching the queer 
antics of the Blubberingboos. 

“When they began to devour each 
other he was highly interested, but 
when they began-to disappear he was 
surprised, and then, when they van- 
ished, he was astonished, to say the 
very least. 

“He had never seen anything like 
it before in his life, and the Jay- 
fowl, you know, has lived a long time. 
He could remember lots and lots of 
things which you and I have no knowl- 
edge of. 

*Well, the Jay-fowl stood rooted to the spot. Ev- 
ery instant he expected to see those three Blubbering- 
boos come back to life, and he didn't know which way 


Letters from the Children 


every one went to refresh themselves with the good 
things that the large baskets contained. After din- 
ner we all took a ride in the boat, and afterward I, 
with some of my best friends, went to look for little 
ferns, which we found in abundance. All too soon 
the sun slipped below the western horizon, to shine 
on our little cousins on the other side of the world. 
We went home happy and singing to go to bed and 
dream we were still in those beautiful woods. 
403 S. McDuffie St. Rurun BROWNLEE. 


Home is at Experiment Station 

Gainesville, Fla.—Dear Uncle Remus: I am a coun- 
try girl. I live a mile and a half from the little town 
of Gainesville, on the Florida Experiment Station. 
My father is foreman. They grow all kinds of things 
out here, although it is not just like any other farm. 
They raise things mostly for experiments. There are 
over a hundred acres in cultivation. The chief crops 
are corn, velvet beans, cotton, cassava, Guinea grass 
and Natal grass. They also do a good deal of cattle 
raising. There are five barns on the farm. All have 
cement floors except two and sealed inside just like a 


Prizes for Best Letters 


Beginning with the October number, it is 
the purpose of the Editor to publish letters 
from the boy and girl readers of the maga- 
zine, and will offer prizes for the best of those 
received. Three books by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris (“Uncle Remus”) will be given each month 
thereafter as premiums for best letters. These 
letters should be not more thay three hundred 
words in length, and each child entering the 
contest should be-sure to write on only one 
side of the paper and sign his or her name, 
giving age and address. P 

In the October number, the Editor wishes 
to print letters from the children on this sub- 
ject: “How I Spent My Vacation.” 

All letters for the October number should 
be in this office not later than September Ist 

The subject for the November number is: 
“What I Do to Help at Home", and the let- 
ters should reach ais not later than September 
15th, while the subject for December is *Open- 
ing of School and Studies I Like.” Letters 
should be received by October Ist. Address, 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, 
UxcrE Rewvs's Home MAGAZINE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Jay-fowl gasped 


us girls when we were all at home. 
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to turn, for, not knowing what would happen next, he 
feared he might walk right into danger. 

“The tragedy which had overtaken the young Blub- 
beringboos had dazed the Jay-fowl, and, as you will 
remember, he wasn’t the sort to be dazed by any ordi- 
nary affair. You'd have felt az he did, no doubt, had 
you been there, far from friends and home and with 
nothing to protect you. The Jay-fowl, you know, 
never goes armed. He doesn't know how to use a 
gun. I expect he never saw one, but about that I am 
not certain. 

*A* any rate, as soon as Le came to himself, he 
rubbed his eyes and gasped. The Jay-fowl is wonder- 
fully good at gasping. Whenever he doesn't quite un- 
derstand a thing he gasps. It is his favorite way of 
showing that he is surprised. 

“You or I would say ‘Oh? if we 
were surprised, but the Jay-fowl does 
not; he just gasps. 

*After he gasped, he said: 

“I never would have believed it! 
It’s a good thing I saw it with both 


my eyes. Now I'll have something to 
tell the Zotwots. Wont they envy me, 
though! 


“Then, with a wild laugh, he ran for 
home, shouting for sheer joy.” 

The little girl paused and began to 
put away her sewing. I sat for some 
time thinking of this strange adven- 
ture. Finally I said: 

“Do you mean to say that the Blub- 
beringboos swallowed each other un- 
til they actually swallowed them- 
selves?” 

I was very much interested in the 
story and was curious to learn what 
really happened to the Blubbering- 
boos. Receiving no answer, I looked around—but the 
little girl had disappeared. Then I put on my hat 
and went home. 


£m p P 


house. We haven't any pets but 
five or six cats, and most of the 
time they are at the cow barn, 
and there are one or two cows 
gentle enough for my two 
youngest brothers, Gordon and 
Clarence, to milk, although they 
are just learning to milk. If 
any of the readers ever come to Gainesville, I would 
like very much to have them come out and visit us at 
the farm. "There are lots of people who come out here 
every day to visit the farm, as it is especially run in 
behalf of the farmers, and I know my father would 
be glad to have you and show you all over the farm. 
I must close, as I am afraid I have written too much 
already. With much love and best wishes to Uncle 
Remus. Emma Lena Crews. 


Wants to Exchange Post Cards 


` Andalusia, Ala.—Dear Uncle Remus: I live on a 
farm. I like farm life. I am twelve years old. My 
papa has a white horse and I like to go out riding. 
He is my pet. Say, cousins, how many of you like to 
go to school? I do. I would like to exchange post 
cards with some of the cousins. Tipy Wortey. 


Goes Fishing in Mountain Stream 

Swofford, Wash.—Dear Uncle Remus: This is the 
first time I have ever written to you. I like Uncre 
RrExvs's Home MaGazine. I live on a 160-acre farm; 
there is a creek running through it. Sometimes we go 
fishing, but as none of us is a very good fisher, we 
hardly ever catch anything. There is a falls about 
one-half mile from here. We generally go up there 
once or twice every summer. There are two falls, one 
comes down from the top of the mountain. There is 
a peak on each side of the creek. Sometimes we go 
up on one of them and we can see down in the valley 
almost a mile. I have six sisters. They are all living, 
but one is married. Three of my half-aunts are living 
with us. They came from Texas to live with us. Be- 
fore my oldest sister got married there were ten of 
My father and 
mother came from Texas almost twenty years ago. 
They have lived here ever since. I am still living on 
the place where I was born, but not the same house. 
The house which I was born in was an old log house, 
which was torn down and.made into a hog house. I 
would like to receive post cards from some of the 
cousins. Wishing Uncite Rrewvs's Home MAGAZINE 
good luck, I will close. Winnie E. JORDAN. 


Where the Mound Builders Lived 

Marietta, Ohio.—Dear Uncle Remus: My home is 
in Marietta, Ohio, the oldest town in the Northwest 
territory. The home of Governor St. Clair, the Block 
House and the Land Office still stands. "These were 
all built inside the stockade. We have several mounds, 
built by the mound builders, in and around the city. 
There was found, while digging for a sewer, a tunnel 
leading from the river to one of these mounds. From 
Harmar Heights, which is situated across the Mus- 
kingum river from Marietta, the place looks like a 
city in a forest, and is often called the Forest City. 
This is a college town. MirbonED L. Coen. 


| the kitchen is sure to have disasters. 


that is needed. 


Keeping Trouble Out of th 
Her pudding is burnt. 


e Kitchen. | 


When hurried and overworked, the woman in | 


SÀ 
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Cakes will “fall,” pies will bake unevenly, and puddings will burn. 
Everything that keeps trouble out of the kitchen helps woman’s work. 


does that. It never burns. It doesn't have to be cooked. 

lt never goes wrong. It saves time as well as trouble. 
A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. A 

package of Jell-O and a pint of boiling water are all 


Jell-O desserts are pure and delicious, and beautiful 
in the seven different colors. 

Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


The beautiful Recipe Book, “DESSERTS 
OF THE WORLD," illustrated in ten colors 
and gold, will be sent free to al! who write 
and ask us forit. A spiendid book. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO,, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JErr-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn't there, it isn't Jer1-O 


This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, 
etc., guarantees the Acaviest triple plate. 


an 


uc Silber Plate 
that Wears? Ñ 
“Send for Catalogue '^ J 31." A 
‘MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY NS 
(International Silver Có,. Successor) Gin 
co 


New. York CHicaco - MERIDEN; CONN. . Sin Francis v ad 


| LADIES’ WATCHES FREE 


If you are desirous of having a beautiful lady’s watch, and do not feel able to buy it, just send us 
you name and address, and we will make the way easy for you. 


Premium Department, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


arly Autumn Menu 
By EDWINA B. PARKER - 


B reakfast 


Grapes 
Puffed Rice with Cream 
Breakfast Bacon 
Corn Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Sweetbreads and Mushroom Patties 
Tomato Salad Olive Sandwiches 
Apple Custard Raisin Cake 


Dinner 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Stuffed Shoulder of Veal 
Vegetable Curry Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Green Beans Sliced Cucumbers 


Peach Trifle 


Wafers 


Coffee 


sweetbreads fine. Wash and stem one dozen mushrooms and put them 
in a saucepan with one tablespoonful of butter, ten drops of lemon 
juice, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of cayenne pepper, 
cook for twenty minutes, stirring them frequently. Put one tablespoonful 
of butter and one tablespoonful of flour into a saucepan, stir until well blended, 
then add one teacupful of rich milk and cook until the mixture thickens, add 
the mushrooms, sweetbreads and more seasoning if necessary. Divide into 
patty cases made of puff pastry and bake in a moderate oven for 15 minutes. 


S 65 AND MUSHROOM PATTIES—Chop one set of boiled 


TOMATO SALA D-—Heat one pint of white stock until scalding, pour it 
over three tablespoonsful of gelatine which has been soaked in cold water, 
stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Season with one teaspoonful of salt, ten 


| drops of onion juice and one teaspoonful of grated lemon peel. Add one tea- 
| cupful of chopped ham, two sweet peppers minced and one pint of chopped 


tomato pulp. Select six tomatoes of uniform size, remove a slice from the 


| top of each one, scoop out the pulp and fill the shells with the jelly, chill and 


serve with whipped cream mayonnaise. 


OLIVE SANDWICH ES—Grate enough cheese to measure one teacupful, 
add one teacupful of chopped olives, one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, two tablespoonsful of 
cream and one teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Mix thoroughly and 
spread between thin slices of buttered bread. 


APPLE CUSTARD—Stew enough apples to measure one pint, press them 
through a sieve, sweeten with one-half of a teacupful of sugar, flavor with one 
teaspoonful of lemon extract and a few gratings of nutmeg and turn into a 
glass dish and put aside to cool. 'Then cover with a custard made as follows: 


| Beat four egg yolks with three tablespoonsful of sugar, add one pint of milk 


and cook until it begins to thicken, pour over the apples and serve garnished 
with whipped cream. 


RAISIN CAKE--One cupful of butter, two cupsful of sugar, one tea- 
cupful of milk, five egg yolks, one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
of a teacupful of grated chocolate, two cupsful of seeded raisins, three and 
oné-half teacupsful of flour, five egg whites and two teaspoonsful of baking 
powder. Cream butter and sugar together, add grated chocolate, raisins, bak- 
ing powder, salt and flour and milk. Beat well, add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
and the frothed whites of the eggs. Bake in a deep pan for forty minutes 
in a moderate oven. 


CREAM OF CORN SOUP—One pint of grated corn, three tablespoons- 


| ful of butter, three pints of boiling water, two tablespoonsful of flour, one 


pint of hot milk, yolks of two eggs, salt and pepper to taste. Put the cobs 
from which the corn was removed in the boiling water and boil for an hour, 
take from the water, add the corn and cook for ten minutes, then press 
through a sieve; season and let simmer. Rub the butter and flour together; 
add to the soup, and stir constantly until it thickens, add the boiling milk, 
cook one minute, add the beaten egg yolks and serve immediately. 


STUFFED SHOULDER OF VEAL—Bone the shoulder neatly, taking 
care not to break the outer skin; make a forcemeat of one teacupful of bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonsful of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of salt and 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, mix the dry ingredients with two well- 
beaten eggs and three tablespoonsful of milk. Spread this on the shoulder 
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Tomato Salad 


and. roll up, and skewer into a good shape. Put two tablespoonsful of butter 
into à saucepan and when brown put in the shoulder of veal and brown, re- 
move the saucepan, then brown one chopped onion, one tablespoonful of flour 
and one pint of water, put in the shoulder and simmer for two hours. 


VEGETABLE CURRY—Melt. two tablespoonsful of butter and turn in 
one teacupful of sliced carrots, cook them a few minutes, add one pint of 
diced turnips, the same amount of potatoes and one onion chopped fine. Sea- 
son with one and one-half teaspoonsful of salt, add one quart of water, let 
‘come to the boiling point, add two teaspoonsful of curry powder and one 
tablespoonful of flour which has been moistened with a little cold water. Stir 
until it boils again and let simmer until the vegetables are tender. 


CANDIED SWEET POTATOES—Boil six or eight good-sized sweet 
potatoes. Skin them and cut in rather thick slices. Boil together for two 
minutes one cupful of water, one cupful. of sugar and two tablespoonsful of 
butter. Arrange the sliced potatoes in a deep baking dish, pouring some of 
the syrup over each layer; cover closely and bake for three hours in a slow 
oven. Uncover for the last half-hour for them to brown. 


PEACH TRIFLE—Slice some stale sponge cake in moderately thick 
slices and stamp out each slice with a fancy round cutter. Whip one pint of 
cream until stiff, sweeten it with three tablespoonsful of sugar, flavor it with 
ten drops of vanilla and stir in one teacupful of chopped almonds and place 
on ice until ready for use. Peel and halve some very ripe peaches, sprinkle 

.them with sugar and chill them. Cover the slices of cake with the cream and 
put half a peach on each one. Epwina B. PARKER. ' 


Miscellaneous Recipes 
MERINGUE—Much of the success of a meringue depends upon the baking. 


A meringue requires a slow oven. and you must be careful not to take it from 


the oven until it is thoroughly cooked throughout. (If it is removed before 
the cooking is accomplished, the eggs will liquefy and the meringue will set- 
tle; if cooked too long, the meringue will be tough.) 5 

The whites of eggs usually “come up” better if the eggs are kept in a cold 
place. I think in these days it is the habit of almost every housekeeper to keep 
eggs in the ice box, so perhaps this suggestion is unnecessary. Beat the whites 
of three eggs until stiff, then add gradually, while beating constantly, four 
tablespoonsful of powdered sugar, and beat vigorously two minutes. Cut and 
fold in three-and-one-half tablespoonsful of powdered sugar, and add one-half 
teaspoonful of lemon extract or one-third of a teaspoonful of vanilla. 


BUTTER CAKE—One solid cupful of butter, two cupsful of flour, four 
heaping tablespoonsful of powdered sugar, one egg, two yolks of eggs (as well 
as the whole egg), shredded almonds, granulated sugar, cinnamon. Work the 

„butter and powdered sugar to a cream; beat up the yolks and whole egg; add 
_to the ingredients already named. Work in the flour. Incorporate about one 
teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon to flavor the mixture. Butter and flour a 
number of small, square-shaped tartlet-pans; fill them with the mixture, and 
strew over with shredded almonds and granulated sugar. Bake in an oven of 
moderate heat for about twenty minutes; take out, let cool a little, and turn 
out onto a sieve to become cold. 


SOFT MOLASSES COOKIES-—Add one-and-three-fourths teaspoonsful of 
soda to one cupful of molasses and beat thoroughly; then add one cupful of 
sour milk, one-half cupful of shortening, (melted lard is all right for those 
who do not object to its use), two teaspoonsful of ginger, one teaspoonful of 
salt and enough pastry flour once sifted to make the mixture of the right con- 
sistency to drop easily from a spoon. Let stand in a cold place until thoroughly 
chilled. Toss one-h: ir the mixture at a time on a slightly floured board and 
roll lightly to one-fourth of an inch in thickness. Shape with a round cutter, 
which has been dipped in flour, and bake on a buttered sheet in a moderate oven. 


SCALLOPED APPLES—In the bottom of a buttered baking dish spread a 
layer of soft bread crumbs which have been slightly moistened with butter; 
cover with a layer of sliced apples and sprinkle with sugar, a dash of nutmeg 
and the juice and grated rind of a quarter of a lemon. Repeat, cover the top 
of the dish well with crumbs, and bake forty minutes. Garnish with sections 
of Apple, whipped cream and cherries, and serve hot with sigar and cream, 
This makes a very delicious dessert, as well as an inexpensive one. 


PRESSED VEAL OR CHICKEN—Put four pounds of veal or two chiek- 


ens in a pot; cover with water, stew slowly until the meat drops from ‘the’ bone, 
then take out and chop it; let the liquor boil down until there is a cupful; put 
in a small cup of butter, a tablespoonful of pepper, a little allspice and a 
beaten egg; stir this through the meat; slice a hard boiled egg; lay in your 
mould, and press in the meat; when put upon the table garnish with celery 
tops or parsley. RS X T 


teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake from thirty to forty minutes. If a plain 
cake is not desired, add to the dough one cupful (mixed) óf chopped raisins 


in half the dough, and the two parts baked as a marble cake. 


ONION SAUCE—Work together until light a ‘heaping tablespoonful of 
flour and half a cupful of butter and gradually add two cups of boiling milk; 
stir constantly until it comes to a boil; then stir into that four tender boiled 
onions that have been chopped fine. Salt and pepper to taste. Serve with 
boiled veal, poultry or mutton. 


‘beans selected by hand.. We refer to sauce made 
‘of whole, vine ripened tomatoes. We refer to 
. steam-oven baking. 


e LN TATE others you will alway get Van Camp's. And you 
PLAIN CAKE-—One-half cupful of butter, two eggs, two cupsful of flour, 
.9ne teaspoonful of vanilla, one cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of milk, one |H- 


ed you'll try them tell your grocer. Telephone 


and English walnuts, or one square of plain chocolate can bé melted and stirred | MIU cud 
gg him now. 
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4 Which Do You 
1 Serve, Madam? 


These are home-baked beans—a vertical sec- 
tion from a baking dish pictured by actual photo- 
graph. 


The top beans are ruined by crisping. They 
get too much dry heat. 


The next beans get too little heat—not even 
half enough. They are the beans that ferment and 
form gas, because stomachs can't digest them. 


The lower beans simmer during the baking. 
Thus this mushy mass. 


Does It Pay? 


‘Behind every dish of home-baked beans there 
are sixteen hours of soaking, boiling and baking. 


Here's exactly what you get: 


Some crisped, some soggy, some hard and 
whole. None anywhere near digestible. Dry 
heat ovens can’t break up the granules so that 
beans digest. 


They are good tothe taste—we admit that. 
Baked beans can’t be made distasteful. 


But beans are food—Nature’s choicest food— 
84 per cent nutriment. And what doés food 
amount to if it can’t digest? 

Don’t you think it a pity, for lack of facilities, 
to spoil a food which ought to be more nourish- 
ing than meat? 


“The National Dish” 


Here is part of a can of Van Camp’s Beans, 
pictured by actual photograph. : jd 

These beans are baked five times as well as any 
baked at home. They are baked in small: parcels 
—baked for hours at 245 degrees. 

But they are baked in steam ovens. So nota 
bean is crisped, not one is broken up. They come 
to you nut-like, mealy and whole. 

The tomato sauce is baked with the beans, so 
the zest goes through and through. 

These beans are digestible. “They do not fer- 
ment. You get the whole wealth of their food 
value. 

They are served cold in a minute, or hot in ten 
minutes. You can keep a dózen meals on hand. 
They never lose their freshly-baked flavor. 


We refer to Van Camp's Beans— not the usual 
ready-baked.. We refer to white, plump Michigan 


When you once. compare these beans with 


won't go: back. to home baking when you find 
them out. i ; 
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Í Three.sizes:: 10, 15 and 20c per can : 
Van Camp Packing Company (5:5) Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Trend of Fashion 


A ONE-PIECE APRON-—The woman with little time to spare will 
find this a most desirable design as it can be made in an hour or 
even less. This apron is seamless, unless the material is so narrow 
as to require piecing. "There is a small dart under the arm, to fit the 
garment a trifle. Neck and armhole are cut out in a deep round and 
the skirts are continued around the back, thoroughly protecting the 
dress beneath. No material equals gingham for an apron, but calico, 
cambrie and other wash fabrics may be used when convenient. The 
pattern, 4830, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches, bust measure. 
Medium size requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can 
be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—The house dress is indispensable to the 
well-dressed woman, assuring her of a neat and stylish appearance at 
all times. These dresses are made of gingham, linen, pongee silk, 
cashmere and in fact all simple materials, either cotton or woolen. 
The model pictured has a plain waist with tucks at the shoulders, 
continuing to the belt. The skirt is made with seven gores and closes 


at the left of the front. The pattern, 4650, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 61!4 yards of 36-inch 
material The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the 
office of this magazine. 


A DAINTY DRESSING SACQUE—For morning wear no garment 
is more convenient and the illustration shows an exceptionally pretty 
example. The model has plain sacque fronts, with two short tucks 
at each shoulder and is loose at the waist line where a ribbon holds 
in the fullness. The back has tucks from the shoulders to near the 
center at the waist line, producing a shaped panel, which is very 
becoming to the figure. The sleeves may be full length, finished in 
bishop style, or they may be cut off and finished with a ruffle as 
suggested.  Sateen, lawn, cotton crepe, wash silk, challis and many 
other fabrics may be used for this garment. The patern, 4682, is 
cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by send- 
ing 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


Written by 


ANGELICA 
SCHUYLER 


HE summer season is waning and the first 

suggestion of fall is already in the air. 'To 

the woman who is careful in matters of 
dress this is the signal to get to work at her 
wardrobe and bring it up to date. 

Most essential of all garments is the walking 
suit which can be worn on cool days with a jacket 
and on warmer ones with only its natty waist to 
complete it. 

Of course, the approach of cool weather is al- 
ways a signal for increasing length in coats of 


every description and with the tailor made, as , 


with others, this rule holds good. 

It is safe to say that the coats of the new mod- 
els will leave their smart shortness and return to 
a length of from twenty-eight to thirty-six inches. 
This is not too long for style, although it lacks 
the little «touch of daring which hip lengths pos- 
sessed, 

These coats show what is called the “cut in 
effect, that is they are cut from the shoulder to 
the waist line, continuing to the back, which is 
nearly always cut across the center. 

In front the cutaway is shown, both in decided 
V shape and in the abrupt, straight fashion. The 
draped revers are long and are square at the 
ends. The buttoning is either straight or at one 
side. 

A. new style this season is the double revers, and 
it is most attractive. 

Sleeves are long and wide, but they are made 
without fullness at the top. In fact, the only 
novelty in sleeves is the set in style, which slips 
the sleeve into the arm hole, the edges of the coat 
being stitched around their outer border in a 
welt seam. 

Buttons and braid form the leading trimmings 
for these coats, and the braid is put on in many 
rows, close together and in straight lines so as to 
keep the effect of straightness and slenderness, 
which is as much sought today as it was months 
ago. 

Three-piece suits are a little more dressy in 
their character than two-piece models, and in the 
early part of the coming season they will undoubt- 
edly be more popular than the coat styles. 

These are being made with short trains in some. 
cases and without a train in just as many others. 

Longer coats are worn with the three-piece 
suits than with the two-piece designs. Some of 
them run up to 40 inches, but the majority are a 
trifle shorter. : 

The materials in favar for these suits are vel- 
vet, heavy woolback satin, serge and  zibeline, 
which, with its smoothness and finish is not unlike 
satin. Combinations of materials are also used. 

The skirts of the three-piece suits are almost 
all high-waisted and they are trimmed to match 
the upper part. The waists invariably match in 
color and have some suggestion of the skirt to hold 
the costume together. ý 

The waist or bodice is almost invariably of net 
or chiffon made with kimono or short sleeves. 
Sometimes very clever effects are found on the 
sleeves, the same sort of lace that appears at the 
neck being introduced in the cuff. 

The double skirt is a new type which is much 
liked for three-piece suits. Sash effects are in 
favor and all lines are perpendicular as far as 
possible to give an impression of litheness, conse- 
quently all trimming is put on with the idea of 
accentuating this effect. 

One-piece dresses are more worn in the late 
summer than any others. This type of dress is 
made of a variety of materials, such as serge, nov- 
elty cloth, satin and velvet, as well as of combi- 
nations of material. The front fastening prevails 
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and smart touches of vivid color are a feature of all of them. All these dresses 
have the waist high and little ornaments of braid are placed down the front with 
a narrow strip of color or white showing underneath. 

The trimming is black braid often with an outline of color. Sometimes a chou 
of broad braid is made to finish with a flat stole effect for a sash. 

The bottom of some of these dresses show braid trimming set on in such a 
manner that it looks like binding. 


Not a few are fastened a little to one side, either with hooks and eyes or but- 


tons and cords. Some of the dresses of this type, which are made of such com- 
binations of material as serge and satin, serge and velvet and serge with plaid 
cloth, have clever little buttons for fastening and as a trimming on both waist 
and skirt, ornamenting especially the panels in front. 

Not the least important item in woman's fall apparel will be waists. New 
fabrics are shown, but chiffon made up in colorings to match the suits, will lead. 

With regard to the fancy treatment of waists, it looks as if this fall chenille 
embroidery on chiffon, satin, crepe meteor, as well as cut out bits of embossed 
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LADIES' KITCHEN APRON--This neat denigá is suitable fot 27-inch material. The petticoat pattern, 4736, is cut in sizes 22 LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—Neat and stylish ‘this dress is excellent 


gingham, calico, and even for brilliantine, which washes nicely. The t° 32 inches, waist measure. Medium size requires 7% yards of for the busy housewife. It may be made of cashmere, cheviot, bril- 


26-inch material. The patterns can be obtained by sending 15 
shoulder straps are in one piece with the pockets which are stitched cents for each to the office of this magazine. liantine, sateen, gingham and other wash fabrics. The pattern, 
in at the side seams and are very strong. ‘The pattern, 2508, is OO00000000000000900000000000004190Q9« 5217, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches, bust measure. Medium size 
cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches, bust measure. Medium size 6 9 requires 6 yards of 36-inch material The pattern can be obtained 
requires 43, yards of 27-inch material. The pattern can be obtained ©) by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 
by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine © HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS h mE 
š © OU do not have to write a letter when ordering c 
AC ; V vat terns. Tellus the correct number and the EMPIRE KIMONO—This design gives us the comfort of the kimono 

LADIES’ COSTUME—By combining this pretty dressing sacque © correct size of each pattern you wish. — combined with the shirt-waist of the Empire style. Such materials 
and flve-gore petticoat any woman will have a suitable dress for a Vr agir pet EN E So thone tines as sateen, printed crepe, outing flannel, cashmere, albatross and the 
breakfast wear at home. Silk, sateen, crepe or cashmere will be © your orders will be filled promptly and correctly. — $9 like may be used in making this gown. The pattern, 5271, is cut 
nice for the sacque and silk, near-silk or white goods for the petti- © Address all orders to — ova mn UNCLE ə in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches, bust measure. Medium size re- 
coat. The pattern of the dressing sacque, 2935, is cut in sizes REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. 6 quires 6% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained 
32 to 46 inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 7A). (9).(9).9).(O) (99). (9). (9) (9) 49) (9) (9).(9).(9) (9) 9) (9) (9) (9) (9) (9). (9).(O) €.) (9) (9). OOQ ORS) by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 
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velvet, applied to chiffon so as to look as if it were 
embroidered on, will be prominent favorites. Tracery 
embroidery will also be in vogue. 

Taffetas, velvet and satin will trim chiffon waists, 
too, and numerous types will be shown on figured 
lace. 

Antique lace has often appeared on lace waists 
during the spring season, but it is more suitable 
for fall and will be much in evidence. 

Sleeves for fall waists, for the most part, will 
have the kimono shoulder, but many models will have 
the set-in sleeve already referred to in speaking of 
tailor-made suits, 

The three-quarter sleeve will be used on all dressy 
waists. Lined or striped chiffon waists, with touches 


_of high.color for trimming also wil be much used. 


LADIES’ DRESS—Simple model, with kimono sleeve and six-gore 
skirt. Suitable for serge, cheviot, panama and novelty cloths. The 
pattern, 5503, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. Medium 


size requires 55% yards of 36-inch material, with % yard of con- 


trasting material for collar and cuffs. The pattern can be obtained 
by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


GIRLS’ SAILOR SUIT—One of the best of all styles, especially for 
school wear. Serge, flannel, cashmere and wash materials may be 
used in making it. The pattern, 3131, is cut in sizes 6 to.12 years. 
Medium size requires 3 yards of 44-inch material. The pattern can 
be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


— 


MISSES’ DRESS—A natty suit for cashmere, serge or cheviot with 
braid trimming. The pattern, 5478, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 
years. Medium size requires 5% yards of 36-inch material, with 


The black and white line is becoming to most 
women and the lines have a tendency to make the 
figure appear slender, so doubtless its vogue will be 
secure. The high transparent collar and the low neck 
will both be features of waists, and collars of con- 
trasting shades will also be a feature. Most of the 
dressier waists will have a girdle. 

A soft touch of lace in jabot or frill is very at- 


TE pReess 
FASHIONS 


1% yards of contrasting material for collar and cuffs. The pattern 
can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 

BOYS’ SUIT—A plain shirt and trousers which may be of one 
material, or may have the shirt of wash goods and the trousers of 
some light woolen fabric. The pattern, 4635, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 
years. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. The 
above pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of 
this magazine. 


CHILD’S FRENCH DRESS—Made with the kimono shoulder and a 
very tiny skirt. Embroidery or figured materials in general will make 
up prettily in this manner. The pattern, 5470, is cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Medium size requires 1% yards of 36-inch material. 
The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this 
magazine. 


LADIES’ COSTUME—A serviceable style for a walking suit. The 
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tractive and numerous small buttons of satin will be 
used on chiffon. 

Satin waists, with hemstitching and lace frill will 
be worn for either dressy or semi-dressy occasions. 

White satin waists will undoubtedly be a feature 
of the earlier part of the season. 

Lingerie effects are worn at all seasons and mar- 
quisette and voile will also have a prominent posi- 
tion. 

The ecru lace model is to be a favorite again and 
such combinations as point de Venise and filet will 
be used together. 

The waist of allover point de Venise over fine 
silk, which is first veiled with two layers of chif- 
fon is one of the best liked and most becoming of 
the novelties. 


skirt has six gores, and may be high or normal in the waist line. The 
waist pattern, 5174, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. 
Medium size requires 3!& yards of 27-inch material. The skirt pat- 
tern, 5501, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches, waist measure. Medium 
size requires 3% yards of 44-inch material. The patterns can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 


LADIES’ DRESS—The waist has the kimono shoulder and fastens 
in the back; the skirt may have habit back or reversed pleat. The 
pattern, 5396, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. Medium 
size requires 4% yards of 44-inch material. The pattern can be 
obtained by sencing 15 cents to the office of this magasine. 

BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT—An excellent design for all wash materials 
and also for cashmere, serge and the like. Braid may be added if 
desired. The pattern, 4616, is cut in sizes 1, 2, and 3 years. Three- 
year size requires 2!4 yards of 27-inch material. The pattern can be 
obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 
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THE HOHENZOLLERN WAY 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


said I. ‘You’ve never earned a cent or known a care. Think 

| Pl leave you behind to freeze and starve, you black idiot? 

Pack my suitcase and follow me, and don't you ever say 

freedom to me again.’ I was a middle-aged man then and 

Scipio was sixty. He's over a hundred now, but as full of 

) lies as ever. Miss Lanier, excuse me just a moment. My 
studio, here, is yours." 

He disappeared, leaving us in a veritable museum of 

Confederate relics: it would have been a wonderfully quaint 

. place to study, with side arms, old flags, and ancient decora- 

tions; but we were too anxious to be very observant. In a 

wonderfully short time, Colonel Raleigh returned benignly 

dignified in his long unused, rusty Episcopal gown. Behind 

him came the centenarian Scipio, who might well have passed 

for seventy, his fat ebony face shining out from a mat of 

thick white kinks. He came pompously behind his master, 

fairly bursting with importance. 


‘Colonel Raleigh walked directly 


to my Princéss and took 


her hand. “Daughter,” he said gently, “your marriage should - 
be prefaced by certain formalities. This ‘hasty service will - 


not be held legal in European eyes." : 


“But it will be binding-in America,” she answered sim- 3 


a “Open—in the. Kaiser’s name p. d : h tip fouet 

all pomposity 
“The Lord have mercy on us!” muttered Peter the mascot. 
“This knock has no connection with us!” I affirmed boldly. 


But my heart was in my throat; yet when I looked comfort- ` 
ingly into my- Princess's eyes, such an elfin look came into 


her face that I stood amazed. 


“Scipio,” ordered Colonel Raleigh sternly, "opén the: 


door !” ; Tnus adjured, Scipio, holding the Kaiser's name less 


sacred than his Colonel’s, did open it, and. revealed a sight. 
anything but reassuring. The house had evidently been sur- 


rounded, with the noiseless speed that soldiers understand. 


haughty bearing, stalked into the little house, my courage 
oozed into my boots. Who could mistake that slightly savage 


countenance, those mustaches, that imperially. arrogant» ` 
glance, that bearing of conscious power that-an Overlord can - - 


scarcely fail to acquire! It was, ill fortune of all ill for- 


girl I had stolen, the Kaiser himself! $ : 
The ancient negro vanished; the fierce old ex-Confederate, 


for once in his life, looked aghast, and for myself I could  . 


have felt no more desperate had my back been against a wall 
and twenty rifles fronting me, waiting the word “fire!” To 


lose my love and my liberty: doubtless my life! The whole. 


horrible future, like a burst star, blazed angrily before me. 
My poor Princess had shrouded herself in her veil; but the 
protection did her small good. 

The Emperor, scantily acknowledging our respectful 
bows, sent a sardonic glance at the girlish figure. | ^ 

“Konradine,” he said bitterly, “had you no fear of the 
consequences that you dared take this step? Welche Entvur- 
digung!” ; 

She was silent. He turned to me and the fury in his 
face would no doubt have terrified me if I hadn't reflected 
that after all an Emperor is merely a man. I met his gaze 
steadily, and this did not help matters; I suppose. he thought 
cw: insolent, for an expression of chilly cruelty came over his 
ace. 

"So!" he said, in his chest-deep German, *you have had 
the audacity to think of nothing less than the Princess Kon- 
tadine. But no wonder! For now I see that you are that 
American madman, George Smith, whose wits were affected 
last week by a fall from a horse.’ You are to be pitied— 
and—restrained.” . i 

I exclaimed hotly against this; explaining that I was 
Roger Severance, whose sanity was as sound as the Emper- 
ors own. My words merely ended in my instant arrest— 
as a madman. . Í 

For a few moments the Kaiser, pulling .at his mustaches, 
stood regarding me. Then he smiled, and in that Hohen-. 
zollern smile, bitter, inscrutable, infinitely cruel, exquisitely 
full of savage satisfaction, I read my future. One of those 


1 had lost everything I looked toward my silent Princess. 
She was leaning with one hand on Colonel Raleigh's table; 
the old man bravely stood near her. ET 

Then suddenly my Princes drew herself erect, tossed 
back her veil and stepped before her irate and mighty guar- 
dian. “Ihre Majestat,” she implored softly, “may I speak 
to you—just a little moment?” 

He, staring into her face, actually started, and bent on 
her a gaze which would have sent most women flying. 

M ein Gott!" he exclaimed. “You young she-devil P" 

"Your Majesty," I said indignantly, *you are talking to 
my wife!” 

“Hold your tongue,” he stormed at me, “do you want me 
to cut you down, sir? And you—” to my Princess—“what 
does this mean? Didn’t I give orders concerning you?” 

She fell on one knee, as the student had done, and looked 
up into his face. 

Oh, let me speak,” she implored. “Let me justify my- 
Self! I can do it. Be merciful!” 

Great is the influence of beauty. He even put out a hand 
to raise her as he said icily: 

Come, then—quickly! Let me have your excuse for this! 
Ich habe keine Geduld mit Ihnen." 


. lieved, and even faintly amused. 


cheerfully dispense with. Europe for the rest of my days 


And when their leader, an undersized man of excessively , “I’m quite sure Europe can dispense with you,” 


tunes, the most dangerous ruler in Europe, the master of the - 


"providential" accidents. I had played for high.stakes.and .... 


She rose, and stood with that amazing elfin look back in 
her eyes as she poured out her speech. 

*Majesty," she said, *all my life I have been trained to 
disbelieve anything not actually proved. I was nursed on 
doubt; and when, because of what poor looks I had, and my 
great wealth, man after man wanted to marry me, I doubted 
them all—all! At last, being so alone in the world, I did 
engage myself, but still I doubted—doubted wisely, too. For 
when this husband of mine, Roger Severance, came and made 
love to me I knew I just hated the Austrian I had promised 
to marry." 

So she had been engaged and had broken it—for me! 
She hurried on: 

*But still I doubted—not that I loved Roger Severance: 
but whether he was worthy of being loved. How little I 
knew of him! 'Then came my opportunity. Roger had asked 
me to marry him. Then a servant told him I was the Prin- 
cess Konradine. And.I.said to myself, here is my chance to 


-prove him. If, for my sake, hé puts himself into this peril; 
. if for me he will defy the most splendid ruler in the world” 
© .-rhere the*Kaiser’s: face softened perceptibly—*then I am 


engaged to a Man.. Oh, your Majesty, in my place, wouldn't 


. you have done as-much?" 


“Gott und der Teufel,’ swore the Kaiser, “what’s- to-be 
said. óf women. now-a-days?” 


“And, oh, we've had a dreadful night,” she hurried: on,. 
“I suppose Otto von Tretten got loose somehow—” ost 


“A passing peasant heard his moans and loosed him,” 


~~ said the Emperor dryly, “and it chanced he knew I was at a 
- certain inn near by. . Í am traveling incognito—like your ro- 
e mancing self." .. n 


She wrung her harids, and put on a look of anguish which 


` I much doubt she felt. ; A 


“I suppose Herr von Tretten painted.a dreadful picture, 


your Majesty! But oh, your Majesty, forgive us! . Set: my 


husband free and we will never put foot on the continent 


- again. "Surely you understand what a temptation I had!” 


The Emperor pulled his mustaches; he looked oddly -re- 
“You pretty she-devil,” he repeated; then he turned to 
me: “Will you promise to keep her in America if I let you 
go?" he said.. “For I see I mistook your face—you. are not 
the madman after all.” ting Á HY biretin.nll 

- A surge of amazed joy nearly bowled me over, “Will I 
promise?" I cried. "Your Majesty, I will, indeed! I 7$ 
. He did not look especially pleased: over my: phraseology. 
^.he said grim- 
ly “Now you, my pretty Princess—explain. Maybe he 
wont have you when he finds the truth.” © = —  -* 

- She sped to me and clung to me, laughing and crying. 


*Oh, Roger! Roger!” she exclaimed, “I’m no princess at. all !- 
. Tm just a commoner—like yourself — ^" | Sie. 


‘“No princess!" I repeated- stupidly, quite dazed? ` It 
sounded too good to be true, © > 2:5779 7, PUE 
^ “Not a bit of one, Roger. But I-do resemble her—the 
Princess Konradine—oh, wonderfully. -You see I was edu- 
cated in Germany—since I was twelve—by my guardian's ofr- 
ders after my parents’ death. He said a:German training 


‘makes meek women. And. so, even in my. voice, my accent, 
- -Pm like her. His Majesty finally heard of it and he sent me 


a command to go back to America—for fear I should be mis- 


- taken for her some day. ‘She herself didn’t like having a 
- double, either. 
. home to America. 'Then.I was mistaken for the princess, 
. Roger, and though I never one single time said I was she, 


‘And I did-go to France, and meant to go 


yet I let it run on. Because, oh, Roger, we girls dre so 


- crazy for romance—and we can only -get it in plays-—and 


you were so splendid—facing the whole world for love—and 


. me.. Oh, Roger, don’t say you'll not forgive me, Roger. In 


romance they always forgive." 

- Well, you don't need to be told any more, We are safe 
and happy in New York--but the mere sound of the word 
*romance" sénds, to-thís good day, cold shivers down my 
back. a iex ab. Eve 


_THINGS WORTH KNOWING 


How to Clean Ivory 
Wash the ornaments well in soap and water, using a soft 
tooth brush to remove the dust from any fine work there 
may-be-uwpon them. Dry-them-by-laying them in bright 
sunshine, keeping them constantly wet with soapy water for 
several days while they are in the sun. Finally wash and 
rinse them again. Never let them get dry, or the heat will 


„eause the ivory to. warp. —- ~~~ 


If the ivory is much stained, but not very deeply, rub 
the surface with finely-ground pumice stone and water, 
moisten well and lay in the sün to bleach as above recom- 
mended. If this does not succeed, wash the knife handles 
or other articles with one part of nitric acid and ten parts 
of water. 

Polish with very finely powdered whitening made into a 
paste with vinegar. 


Never Wash Combs 

If it can be avoided, never wash combs, as water often 
makes the teeth split, and the tortoiseshell or horn of which 
they are made, rough. 

Small brushes, manufactured purposely for cleaning 
combs, may be purchased at a trifling cost; with this the 
comb should be well brushed, and afterward wiped with 
a cloth or towel, 

Lamp Wicks 

To insure a good light, wicks must be changed often, as 

they soon become clogged and do not permit the free pas- 


sage of the oil. 
Soaking wicks in vinegar twenty-four hours before plac- 


ing in lamp insures a clear flame. 
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In England the Superior Qualities of 
these Fabrics have made them Standard 
for over Half a Century 


Imported English Cloths 


have a name and reputation; but 


We Guarantee that Benns’ Mohairs made in our 
Greystone Mills are Fully Equal, if not Supe- 
rior, to the same Fabrics manufactured in our 
English Mills. Y 

Benns’ Mohairs are made from Real Mohair, 
which is the long, silken fleece of the Angora 
goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye; every 
process under our entire control, and by special- 
ized machinery. 

Benns’ Mohairs excel in brightness and lustre, 
are soft and silky tothe touch, and shimmering 
in appearance. -They retain their freshness 


BENNS’ 4), MOHAIRS 


England 
(o 


1860 SSN 
_SREYSTONE MILLS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 


These Fabrics arespecially adapted for women’s 
and misses’ suits and dresses, séparate skirts, 
automobile garments, traveling wear. school 
dresses, bathing Suits and other garments, 

We have an extensive assorttment of Weaves— 
Brilliantines, Plain Mohairs, Sicilians, Stripes, 
Cords, Mixtures, etc. 


4 


Our Early Fall Selection includes Blacks, Blues, | 


Greys, Browns and Greens, ] 
Write for free samples. 
In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to 
; $1.25 a yard. ` $ 
In 54-inch width prices range from 90c to ` 
$1.50 a yard =< 


Expressage prepaid to your nearest office. - 


BENNS’ MOHAIRS are Guaranteed. to be ex- 
actly as represented by sample. If any purchase 


is not satisfactory, it máy be returned for ex- - 


change or prompt refund of money 


Give us an idea what garment you have in mind, 
or what weave or color you are interested in, 
so that we may specially select your samples. 


We cut any length. 
Please address 
-  Meil Order Dept. “U” 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 


Greystone, Rhode Island ^ 


ANNOUNCES 
that on request we will 


send youour FallandWinter 
Catalog,freeandpostpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 


Avaluable book; for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods}- 
you should get one. | 


We never seem able to print 
enoughtomeetallrequests, 
so write us TODAY: à 


"Send Catalog No. 28." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


BLACHg 


FACE POWDER 


f Summer Pleasures j) 


are enjoyed by thousands of women who are im- 
mune from complexion worries. They are the 
users of LABLACHE and are recognized by faces 
free from wrinkles—that are never shiny or disfig» 
ured by exposure to the elements, anda skin always 
smooth and velvety. It is cooling, 


refreshing, pure and harmless. 


Refuse substitutes. f f 
They may be dangerous. fA EN 
Flesh, White, Pink orf 
Cream. 50c. a box of. drug- f 
ists or by mail. Send 10} 
cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 29,125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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An 


Uncle Remus 
Letter 


20 September. 


Mama would have written to you yesterday, but she 
had the headache—caught it from me, I presume. Evelyn 
came home last evening with a headache, and Julian has a 


in this beautiful weather. And it is beautiful weather. Some 
of the maple leaves are so red that you'd think Mildred and J. C. had poured 
poke-berry juice on them. And still the drouth—dust everywhere, and the 
donkey squalling like all-forty whenever he hears an acorn fall. 


Evelyn's trouble comes from his wisdom tooth, which is now working 
its way through his overworked jaw.  Tootsie is worried with the idea that 
somebody is going to lift Mr. Andy Stewart out of office. Tootsie is the 
tragedian of the family. He is always imagining that old man Trouble 
is waiting for him round the corner with a stuffed club. But what difference 
does it make about old man Trouble, when you remember that the Lord is 
closer to you than Trouble ever can get? 


And so the Severe Sister is not to have any of the apples? Do you 
know why? Because, there is no Severe Sister. All are patient, and gentle 
because they are good. I wish everybody, including myself, could be good. 
But I'm afraid the gentle Sisters will shake their heads and declare that I 
am terribly frivolous to be writing such rattle-brained letters to my daughter. 
But this is not exactly a case of frivolity, for you know yourself I am terri- 
bly stuck up and dignified when I get by myself. It's only when I write 
to the girls that I am giddy. But what am I doing? Writing about my- 
self! This should never be! 


What I started out to say was that Charles has had a hard time with 
his wisdom tooth, and that Evelyn is trying hard to follow suit. I'm afraid 
these dear boys are too young to have wisdom teeth. Which reminds me 
that Mrs. Kelly comes over a good many times during the week to talk 
about Charles. She was here yesterday morning. So was her celebrated 
dog “Jock.” “Jock’s” hair has grown out, and I think, from the way he 
looked yesterday, that Mrs. Kelly had used him as a mop to wash the 
windows with and then brought him over here to dry. “Trilby” must have 
had the same idea, for she tried her best to wipe the floor with “Jock.” 


. We have ten or twelve little chicks, four Brown Leg- 
horn hens and a Leghorn rooster. The old Lang- 
shan has been turned out of the pen, and he walks 
round and round it all day crowing, as much as to say 
“Look-look-look-a-here! See how I keep the rest 
from coming out!” 


The apples will be along as 
soon as Mildred can bring them 
out of the pantry. Don’t you see her coming? Oh, 
I forgot—these apples we were talking about were 
to be in a barrel by themselves. Very well—as soon 
as you get through with your home-made cake and candy 
you'll have the apples. 

There’s no news of any importance. 
Your affectionate 


The foregoing letter was written by Joel Chandler Harris to his old- 


est daughter when she was attending boarding school in South Georgia 
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Dolly—*'I know you're there!" 

Jimmy—'' How can you tell?" 

Dolly—“ Because I smell the nice, fresh, 
green mint leaves." 


— 


The fragrance . 
comes from the pure 
juice of fresh crushed 

mint leaves. 
If you insist on this beneficial 
tid-bit and persist in chewing it, 
your teeth will be white and 
your breath will be right. 


Look for the spear! 
D, The favor lasts! 
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Initial factors | 
In. hou use eke i adt, f 


hid saves rubbing. 


aving of clothes—it will double: 
ever saw them before. Washes 
I ard or soft. water. 


uri foreo over, it 1s us to stay w 
reach—y on t have to dive for it. eg E 
the hand to € | 


E iry o agrees Cy even | the 
; ughly without irritating. 
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